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(Continued from p. 634.) 


Axotner proof urged by 


No. XI. 


Mr. 


Wright, to shew that the nmiiracu.- 
lous conception is no part of the 
Gospel of Christ, as as follows : © [t 
is evident Mark did not believe the 


miraculous conception 


to be any 


part of the Gospel ; for he calls the 
preaching of John the Baptist, ‘ The 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ:’? of course he could not re- 


gard any event which 


had taken 


place prior to the commencement of 
Juha’s ministry as a Gospel-fact.’ 
Surely it cannot be conceived that 
the use of the word * Gospel,” by 
St. Mark, is to exclude any facts, re- 
corded by the other preachers of Je- 
sus Christ, from bearing the name 


of Gospel. 


own Gospel begins there. 


He means only that his 


[t stands 


as a title to bis work, and has no re- 
lerence to any other. 
would be perfectly justifiable to call 
the first promise to Adam the begin- 
ning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ : 
forthe “glad tidings” of Redemp- 
tion were then first communicated ; 
and accordingly, in a similar man- 
ner, itis expressly said, that * the 
Gospel was preached unto Abra- 
ham.” (Gal. ili. 8.) 

Lastly, our author concludes his 
proofs of his positions, as follows ; 
“The Gospel which Paul preached, 


he received by 


revelation 


Otherwise it 


from 


Jesus Christ; but the miraculous 
Christ. Obsery. No. 203. 


conception made no part of the Gos. 
pel as preached by that Apostle ; for 
he preserved a total silence on the 
subject, both in his preaching and 
writings ; of course it was no part of 
what Christ revealed to him. = I[n- 
deed, we find no mention made of it 
by any one of the Apostles, either 
in their public preaching, or in their 
Epistles. If they knew any thing of 
such a fact, it is evident, they did 
not think it of sufficient importance 
to be noticed either in their public 
discourses or in their letters to the 
churches.”—~That the Apostles do 
not frequently refer, in express 
terms, in any of their Epistles to the 
miraculous concepuion of our Sa- 
viour, is as true as that they do not 
refer in the same writings to many 
other unquestionable facts related in 
the Evangelists. The truth seems 
to be, that they wrote to churches 
already grounded and settled in the 
grand outlines of their faith; and 
their Epistles are therefore filled 
with exalting views of admitted 
trath, rather than with facts long 
received and known. Yet they re- 
fer tacitly to the miraculous concep- 
tion, whenever they call their Mas- 
ter the Son of God; and St. Paul, 
i. the opening of his Epistle to 
the Romans, adduces the resur- 
rection of Christ as a Divine attes- 
tation to his miraculous concep- 
tion; for he says, that “He, who 
was made of the seed of David ac- 
cording to the flesh, was declared 
to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness 
by the resurrection from the dead.” 
Here the descent of Christ is twice 
mentioned; once his natural de- 
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scent according to the flesh, which 
was from David; and then his pre- 
ternatural descent according to the 
Holy Spirit, which was from God. 
Secondly, the author argues, that 
the miraculous conception, if true, 
“would not make the person con- 
ceived more than human. Adam, 
though without either earthly father 
or mother, was simply a man. The 
offspring of a woman can be neither 
more nor less than a man. Real 
dignity and excellency of character 
consist in knowledge, virtue, and 
roodness. When iie excellency of 
the person of Cirist ts brought into 
view. in the New ‘Pestament, it is 
alwavs referre:! to his spirie and cone 
duct in real life, never to any pecu- 
liar circumstances of his conception 
and birth ; and the dignity to which 
he is raised, is ever spoken of as the 
reward of his obedicnce. His mis- 
sion Is never mentioned as founded 
on his miraculous conception: but 
simply on God’s baving anointed him 
with the Holy Spirit and with pow- 
er; nor is that circumstance ever 
referred to as adding any authority 
to his mission or doctrine.”—But 
the author himself furnishes a suf- 
ficient reason for the miraculous con- 
ception not being cited in proof of 
our Lord’s dignity of person and 
character, without resorting to the 
supposi'ion that the Apostles did not 
believe it. ‘* A circumstance of that 
kind could not be used as a proof of 
any thing ; being in itself the most 
dificult of all facts to prove, and of 
too private and dubious a nature to 
be brought into evidence.” We 
therefore receive it upon the infalli. 
ble testimony of Inspiration, but I 
would not adduce it in proof of any 
thing. At the same time, I cannot 
agree with the author, that it adds 
nothing to the dignity of our Lord’s 
person. His Godhead, indeed, is in- 
capable of accession. Butin regard 
to his human nature he must needs 
be viewed as a more aulgust person, 
having been born immediately of 


God, than if he were indebted for 
existence to the ordinary course of 
nature. It would not make him jp. 
deed more than man: for, as the ay- 
thor has truly observed, “ Adam, 
though without either earthly father 
or mother, was simply a man.”’ But 
yet even Adam, in his original state, 
is regarded as a being of higher dig. 
nity than any of his descendants from 
that single consideration ; and with 
regard to Christ, though it might 
hot constitute him a being of a supe- 
rior order, or prove him to be truly 
God, it yet accorded with the digni- 
ty of his pre-existing greatness, and 
sults well with all our ideas of his 
nature, So also it does with those 
remarkable texts, already dwelt up- 
on (Gal. iv. 4; Phil, il. 6, 7) % God 
sent forth his Son, made ofa woman, 
who, being in the form of God, took 
upon him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men.” 
The reason, however, of the ex- 
traordinary repugnance shewn to the 
admission of this truth, appears in 
what follows :—* It is impossible to 
imagine how the miraculous concep- 
tion can be of any practical utility. 
lt is very difficult to associate it with 
other parts of the Christian system, 
SO as to give it the least bearing or 
influence on the Chrisiian temper 
and conduct. No inference that 
tends to promote holiness and happi- 
ness can be derived from it.”—It is, 
indeed, difficult to associate this fact 
with other parts of the Unitariau 
system. But with ours it harmoni- 
zes well; and believing, as we do, 
the radical corruption of the nature 
of every man, who is * naturally en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam,” 
we view in this fact a manifest dis- 
tinction between ourselves and our 
Saviour, who was exempt from the 
fatal inheritance, of which the natu- 
ral descendants are partakers. Christ 
in the truth of our nature was made 
like unto us in all things, sin only 
excepted, {rom which he was Clearly 
void, both in his flesh and in his sp! 
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riteeEven if no such inferences 
could justly be deduced from it, if 
it could not associate with other parts 
of our system,still the author has just- 
ly remarked, that ** we ousht on no 
consideration to relinquish it if a 
real fact ;’”? and, therefore, this is the 
Heiney and the only point, to be exa- 
mined. Sull I cannot but think it 
dangerous to the honest simplicity 
of our inquiry to begin by question- 
ing, indeed by deny!ng, tts practical 

importance and utility, before we 

have ascertained its truth or false- 

hood. It is done in this volume pro- 

fessedly for fear of alarming any 

truly pious person. But its effect is 

clearly to prejudice the reader against 

the fact intended to be refuted, and 

to dispose him to favour the attempts 

of its opponents. Happily, howe- 

ver, for the cause of truth, it must 

rest at last upon its own merits, 

though in the mean time many per- 

sons may be perplexed by the pains 

taken to satisfy them. 

At length, then, we come to the 
actual grounds on which this fact is 
denied. The first part of the direct 
arguments is, that * the Evangelists 
wrote aS eye-witnesses, or as having 
received an account of the things 
they related from those who were 
eye-witnesses from the beginning, 
and that of the conception of Jesus 
there could be no eye-wilness.”— 
This argument, in order to be avail- 
able for the end in view, requires for 
its basis not simply that the Evange- 
lists wrote as evye-witnesses, but that 
they wrote nothing of which they 
were not eye-witnesses. If this as- 
sertion is not intended’ to be made, 
the argument falls to the ground. 
If it be, it is made gratuitously. We 
do not even know that either St. 
Mark or St. Luke were eye-witnesses 
of any—certainly it cannot be known 
that they were so of a// the facts in 
their Gospels. Luke himself speaks 
of evye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word, in terms which rather im- 
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ply that he was not himself one of 
them. He says, They delivered 
them unto us, which from the be- 
ginning were eye-witnesses and mi- 
nisters of the word.” (Luke i. 2.) 
And with regard to the other Evan- 
gelisis, who were Apostles also, 
though they were eye-witnesses of 
most of the facts wiich they record, 
St. Matthew relates the history of 
the transfiguration, of which none 
were eye-witnesses, but Peter, 
James, and John; and the objection 
might be brought with as much force 
against the whole book of Genesis. 

I cannot omit here noticing, by 
the way, an inconsistency, into which 
our author’s zeal for disproving the 
miraculous conception has betray- 
ed him. He had just said, ‘* Oi the 
miraculous conception of Jesus no 
proof was possible :” yet in the very 
next page he argues; “If the mira- 
culous conception, and all the cir- 
cumstances supposed to have attend«= 
ed the birth of Jesus, had been real, 
it is difficult to conceive how they 
could have been kept from being ge 
nerally known: it is likely they 
would have been noised abroad 
throughout the land, and the eyes 
of all the people would have been 
turned towards Bethlehem. It would 
have been hardly possible for Jesus 
to have remained in obscurity, with- 
out any inquiries being made about 
him ; and so many extraordinary oc- 
currences could not have been totally 
forzotten in a few years.” 

The exclusive character of eye- 
witnesses, therefore, with which our 
author has clothed the Evangelists, 
does not assist him much in getting 
rid of their testimony on this occa- 
sion. Still more extraordinary are 
the observations which follow :— 
“ No mention is made of the person 
who first related the fact. No autho- 
rities are given on which it was cre- 
dited. No pretension is made to its 
having been communicated by Di- 
vine revelation. No intimation is given 
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that Jesus himself had the least 
knowledge of it, or that his disciples 
received from him the slightest in- 
formation on the subject. Surely 
we may be excused if we doubt the 
truth of so extraordinary a circum- 
Stance, which has noihing to support 
it but the bare word of the relater.” 
Does, then, the author altogether 
discard the inspiration of the sacred 
volume ? Does he not believe that 
‘ail Scripture was given by inspira- 
tion of God,” and that consequently 
it has nothing to do with any autho- 
rity but its own, requires no con- 
firmation or support, and must be 
believed simply because it is the word 
of God. Onno other supposition 
can [I understand what follows.— 
* Doubting the truth of this will not 
weaken the credibility of the facts 
releted by the evangelists; as their 
credit stands on essentially different 
grounds. In the ove case, we doubt 
for want of sufficient evidence to in- 
duce belief; in the other, we believe 
because the evidence produceth full 
conviction.”” If the Scripture is not 
an inspired volume, this distinction is 
intelligible, but upon no other hypo- 
thesis : for, if it be, its evidence is 
the same, and equally conclusive for 
whatever is declared in its pages. 
Another objection which the author 
brings forward to the truth of the 
miraculous conception is, that “ the 
Jews in general, and even our Lord’s 
friends and disciples, knew nothing 
of the matter; for they spoke of him 
as the son of Joseph. He remained 
undistinguished until he was about to 
enter on his ministry ; and he was 
then, and afterwards, believed to be 
the son of .Joseph.”—It is granted 
that the Jews in general knew nothing 
of this matter. It may even be con- 
ceded (though it is not clear,) with- 
out injury to the main fact, that our 
Lord’s friends and disciples knew 
nothing of it, till they received it up- 
on the testimony of Mary, and were 
divinely admonished of its truth. 
But our Lord’s being called the Son 
of Joseph proves nothing: for the 
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Jews called men the sons of those 
who adopted them 3 and numberless 
are the cases in which nephews and 
children of a wile or husband are 
called sons: and besides, no instance 
occurs nthe New Testament of Je. 
sus being called the Son of Joseph, 
except by those who only spoke g 
him as they bad heard. 

Yet the author says, %* Had the 
fact been made known by immediate 
revelation, and the revelation ot jt 
been attended with unquestionable 
miracles, it would have deserved uni- 
versal credit. Had Jesus Christ de- 
clared it among those doctrines 
which the Father commanded him 
to teach, or had the Apostles stated 
it among those things which they 
preached with the Holy Spirit sent 
down from Heaven, it would have 
commanded our belief; but, des- 
titute as it is of such necessary 
proof, resting as it does on the bare 
word of the relater, we mustbe al- 
lowed to doubt its reality.”—ls it 
then destitute of such necessary 
proof? Did not the Apostle Mat- 
thew, and the Evangelist Luke, state 
it among the things which they 
preached, or at least wrote under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, sent 
down from Heaven? Or is 2 sepa 
rate, miracle necessary to procure 
credit for every attested fact, as for 
instance the transfiguration ? Surely 
unless the au:hor can either shew 
the Divine word when written to be 
less infallible than when spoken, or 
unless he can prove the record of 
this fact in Scripture not to have been 
the language of Matthew and Luke, 
he is bound by his own concession 
to admit its truth. } 

There is another circumstance, 
however in the manner of treating 
this fact, which staggers our author's 
belief of it. “The silence of two 
of the Evangelists respecting the 
conception of Christ, is hard to re 
concile with the supposition that it 
was miraculous, They could net 
believe such a circumstance withou! 
being sensible of its extraordina!s 
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nature ; noris it easy to suppose 
that, believing it, they would have 
failed to express it. John declares 
that he wrote his Gospel that those 
wio read it might believe that Jesus 
is the Chrisi the Son of God, and 
that believing they might have lite 
through bis name, without believing 
the miraculous conception ; lor Jobo 
wrote nothing on that subject.” And 
again ; ** That Jesus, not only during 
the whole of bis ministry, but atter 
his resurrection from the dead, even 
when explaining to his discipies the 
things concerning himself, should 
say nothing concerning his miracu- 
lous conception, supposing the fact 
to be real, is extraordinary and un- 
aecountable. If the Aposiles be- 
lieved the conception of Jesus to have 
taken place in such a peculiar man- 
ner, It is wonderful that they should 
speak of bim so frequently asa man, 
simpiy, an’) without Intimaung that 
there was any ‘hing in the manner 
of his conception that distinguished 
him trom all other men. Even when 
they stated how God had distinguish- 
ed him, we find no alluston to his 
concepuion and birth.” Yet our au- 
thor need not have been so much 
surprised at this silence: for, ac- 
cording to his own notion, “ the cir- 
cumstances of a person’s birth add 
nothing to the real dignity of his 
person, or the excellency of his cha- 
racter.”’ ** Real dignity and excel- 
lency of character consist in know- 
ledge, virtue, and goodness. When 
the excellency of the person of 
Christ is brought into view, in the 
New Testament, it is always refer. 
red to his spirit and conductin real 
life, never to any peculiar circum. 
stances of his conception and birth ; 
and the dignity to which he Is raised 
isever spoken of as the reward of 
his obedience. His mission is never 
mentioned as founded on his mira- 
culous conception ; but simply on 
God’s having anointed him with the 
Holy Spirit and with power ; nor is 
that circumstance ever referred to 
as adding any authority to his mis- 
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sion or doctrine. Jesus is the same 
precisely, in his person, Character, 
aud office, whether the miraculous 
concepuicn be true or false.”—'The 
sticnce of our Lord on this subject 
ought not to surprise any one; for 
he even charged his disciples that 
they should tell no man that he was 
Jesus the Christ. But yet he did not 
ulways muintain this reserve either 
as to his Messiahship or his Heaven- 
ly descent. (John vill. 19, 23, 25, 27.) 
* Then said they unto him, Who is 
thy Father? Jesus answered, Ye 
neither know me vor my Father. If 
ye had known me, ye skould have 
known my Father also. And he said 
unto them, Ye are from beneath: I 
am from above. Ye are from this 
world: [am not of this world. Then 
said they unto him, Who art thou? 
and Jesus saith unto them, Even the 
same that I said unto you from the 
beginning.’ They understood not 
that he spake unto them of the Fa- 
ther. But to omit remarking on 
this language, it is a new way of 
commenting on evidence to infer 
more against a fact from the mere 
silence of two credible witnesses 
than in favour of it from the positive 
testimony of two others, equally cre- 
dible. The resurrection of Lazarus 
is recorded by only one Evangelist ; 
and the argument from silence is 
stronger, when three are silent, and 
only one gives evidence, than when 
the Witnesses are €qually divided. 
Will the author doubt the reality of 
this miracle also, because it rests on 
the bare word of the relater? 

The author next replies to the 
apprehensions of those, who, like 
myself, “imagine that to question 
1s reality must weaken the authori- 
ty of the whole Gospel. To show 
that there is no ground for such an 
imagination, it may be proper to ob- 
serve, that the other miraculous 
events were of great notoriety, were 
capable of being scrutinized, and 
were actually submitted to the scru- 
tiny of many witnesses, so that 
their reality was sure to be ascertulnm 
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ed, or disproved at the time ; but of 
the conception of Jesus there could 
be no wilnesses: it was not a fact 
that Could be examined ; consequent- 
ly, the reality of its being miracu- 
lous Could not be ascertained by wit- 
nesses, as the facts recorded in the 
Gospel were ascertained. ’—It 1s an 
unhappy property of many of Mr. 
Wright’s arguments, that they are 
capable of proving many other posi- 
ticns which he would not admit, as 
effectually as those which he labours 
to establish. The author doubtless 
believes in the Mosaic account of the 
creation. Let us therefore substi- 
tute the creation for the miraculous 
conception, and the Pentateuch for 
the Gospel, and then try the force 
of the author’s weapons upon them: 
—Some persons may imagine that 
to question the reality of a creation 
must weaken the authority of the 
whole Pentateuch. To shew that 
there is no ground for such an ima- 
gination, it may be proper to ob- 
serve, that the other miraculous 
events were of great notoriely, were 
capable of being scrutinized, and 
were actually submitted to the scru- 
tiny of many witnesses, so that their 
reality was sure to be ascertained or 
disproved at the time. But of the 
creation of the world there could be 
no witnesses. It was not a fact that 
could be examined. Consequently 
the reality of its being miraculous 
could not be ascertained by witnes- 
ses, as the facts recorded inthe Pen- 
tateuch were ascertained. There- 
fore (for we may go one step more 
with our author) the creation, though 
it may be true, can be wo part of the 
Pentateuch. 

There must be some fallacy in a 
mode of arguing, which cannot 
disprove the miraculous conception 
without demolishing the account of 
the creation also: and the fallacy I 
conceive to be this. Many of the 


facts mentioned in the Gospels, like 
many of those in the Pentateuch, 
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were exhibited before many witnes- 
ses : and hence the author infers most 
upwarrantably, that we are not re- 
quired to believe any thing which is 
there revealed, unless it was so ex. 
hibited. I should rather say, that 
the notoriety of those facts, which 
were of a public nature. autheuti- 
cates the testimony borne by the 
same writers to others which are pri. 
vate. It renders their pretensions 
to inspiration credible, and gives ty 
their whole stofy all the authority 
implied in that promise: * The Ho. 
ly Ghost shall take of mine, and will 
shew it unto you.” 

The author may indeed contend, 
that the Apostles wrote aS Witnesses 
only, but Moses from the word of 
Goc. But independently of the an- 
swer, Which the former assertion has 
received already, can the author be- 
lieve, or will any one agree with 
him, that the historian of creation 
wus more fully inspired than the his- 
torians of Redemption; that in a 
case equally removed from the know. 
ledge and observation of both, Moses 
ought to be believed on his word,but 
not St. Matthew ? And yet this is ac- 
tually maintained in the following 
observation, which leaves the claims 
ofthe Apostles to Divine inspiration 
entirely out of the question. 

‘© Men of common sense could not 
be mistaken respecting what they 
saw with their own eyes, and delibe- 
rately examined; consequently, the 
Apostles could not be mistaken as 
to the miracles, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Jesus; for of these 
things they were eye-witnesses ; but 
if they believed the miraculous con- 
ception, it could only be on the 
ground of report, and we know no! 
who was the reporter.”’ 

Nevertheless it could not be hoped 
that the history of our Lord’s con- 
ception should be received, by #0y 
set of Christians, as a genuine state 
ment of the Apostles, and yet long 
disbelieved asa fact. The grand an! 
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fundamental objection is, therefore, 
at length introduced. “ The ac- 
count of the miraculous conception 
might not be written by either Mat- 
thew or Luke ; their writings might 
be interpolated without any bad de- 
sign ; a private story might be In- 
serted by some weak, well-meaning 
person; but it is impossible that 
facts of which there were many wit- 
nesses, and which were fully known 
and well understood, by the whole 
body of Christians, from the very 
first, should be interpolations,’’— 
The question Is not concerning pos- 
sibilities, but facts. It might have 
been very possible for interpolations 
to take place; and yet this possibili- 
tycan never avail in fair argament, 
unless we Can bring some evidence 
of the fact. ‘Till such evidence is 
produced, we must be contented to 
receive that as genuine which ap- 
pears such. 

The first direct argument of our 
author’s, which goes to shew, that 
the miraculous conception was not 
only improbable, but untrue, is 
founded on the Jewish prophecies, 
and is thus expressed :——* It is 
argued by those who reject the 
miraculous conception, that ac- 
cording to the Jewish prophecies, 
the Messiah must be conceived and 
born in the ordinary way ; that he 
must be a natural descendant of 
Abraham and David, and that the 
descent must be in the male line ; 
that, consequently, if he was not 
the real son of Joseph. he could 
not be proved to be the Messiah pro- 
mised to the Jews.” ** Christ could 
not be heir to the throne of David, 
unless he had a descendant of David 
for his father: for females did not 
inherit among the Jews. Not only 
Jewish writers have contended that, 
according to the prophecies, the 
Messiah must have a descendant of 
David for his father, but Christian 
Writers of celebrity, who believed 
the miraculous conception, have 


! . >A 
v€en constrained to admit, that ac- 
cording to the constant rules and cus- 
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toms of the Jewish nation, ‘the fa- 
mily of the mother is not called a 
family, the families being always pre- 
served and continued in the males of 
Israel, and all their genealogies be- 
ing reckoned trom them.’ = This 
concession Is very difficult to recon- 
cile with the notion of the miracu- 
lous conception. How could Jesus 
be reckoned the son and heir of Da- 
vid, unless a descendant of David 
was his father, seeing the Jews ne- 
ver reckoned descent in the female 
line £” * It is of no consequence to 
the present argument, whether the 
genealogies were written by Mat- 
thew and Luke, or inserted in their 
Gospels afterwards ; nor is it neces- 
sary here to clear up the difficulties 
wttending those genealogies; the 
only inguiry at present is, What was 
the design of their being composed ! 
That in Matthew was evidently writ 
ten to prove the descent of Jesus 
from Abraham and David; for it be- 
gious with the expression, * The book 
of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
the son of David, the son of Abra- 
ham,’ and carries the line of Abra- 
ham and David, through Joseph to 
Jesus. Either it is designed to prove 
that Jesus, being the son of Joseph, 
was lineally descended from Abra- 
ham and David, or it proves nothing 
as to his descent from those patri- 
archs; for genealogies among the 
Jews were reckoned inthe male line 
only.” ‘Jf Jesus was not the son 
of Joseph, Joseph’s being descended 
from Abraham and David, would not 
prove that Jesus was the Seed of 
Abraham, and the Son of David; 
but to prove this, the genealogy was 
evidently written. The genealogy 
in Luke traces the descent of Christ, 
through Joseph, up to David, Abra- 
ham, and Adam ; but, unless Joseph 
was the real father of Jesus, it can 
have nothing to do with the descent 
of Jesus from David and Abraham.” 
Most certainly it was necessary that 
Christ should be a descendant of Da- 
vid in the male line; and, un- 
less our Lord was so according ts 
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the received notious of ihe Jews 
at the tine in all respects that are 
necessary to coustitute legitimacy of 
succession, the prophecies regurd. 
ing him are untulfiiled, and Jesus is 
not the Christ. The question to be 
determined, therefore, is, whether 
the miraculous conception Is twcon- 
sistent with the legitimate descent of 
Jesus. Now itis well known that 
the Jews always consicered the 
wife’s children as the tamily of the 
husband, and thus secured the prin- 
ciple contended for by Mr. Wright, 
that of reckoning their menealovies 
exclusively from the males. It. Jo- 
seph, therefore, the busband of eA 
ry, was a descendant of David, 
also, for all purposes of succession 
and inheritance, was Jesus, why was 
the son of his wite; aud yet, lest at 
should be surmised that our blessed 
Lord, being only the reputed son of 
Joseph, was not a natural descend. 
ant of David at all; we are further 
informed that Mary, if, as many 
think, the genealogy in Luke’s Gos- 
pel is her genealogy, was descend- 
ed from the same family through Zo- 
robabel. 

As for the reasoning in the follow. 
ing passage, it seems altogether 
founded on an expectation which 
there can be no reason to form. “ If 
we except one place in Isaiah, which 
will be considered hereafier, there is 
not a single passage in the Old Testa- 
ment that could suggest the idea that 
the conception of the Messiah would 
be miraculous: on the contrary, ail 
the promises and prophecies are so 
expressed as 10 lead those who re- 
ceived them to expect that he would 
be a man, born in the natural course 
of generation” ‘* Christians have 
generally supposed that one reason 
why, in former times, the Hebrew 
women were so anxious to become 
mothers was the hope they enter- 


tained of bearing the Messiah; but 


they could not have entertained such a 
hope had they believed his concep- 
tion would be miraculous.’—Is it 
necessary, in order to establish the 


truth of a foretold and recorded fixcr, 
that right pouions should have ‘ac 
formed of it beforehand? Ordo the 
mistakes, which were prevalent res. 
peciing the real Character of our S.. 
viour’s kine du:na,and that even among 
bis discipies tuempselves,tend tO throw 
aby uncertaluty upon the how yene. 
rally admitted fact, that he was both 
Lord aud Christ ? Even the Prophets 
tngquired and searched diligently, 
wuo prophesied of the rrace that 
should come, “searching what or 
what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ which was tn them did Signi- 
ty, when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
th .t should follow.” (1 Pet. i. 111, 
[ hive elsewhere assigned our inter. 
pretation of the disputed place in 
lsuiah, ‘he author here calls our 
attention to one to the Eighty-ninth 
Psalm; where, he says, “ Christ js 
spoken of as One Chosen out of the 
people, born and constituted like 
them.” The reader will find, how- 
ever,on turning to the place ani read- 
ing all that precedes and follows, that 
the person of whom this was spoken 
is not Christ, but David. 

One thing is certain, that the ge- 
nealogy in Matthew represents Jo- 
seph as the son of Jacob, while that 
of Luke states him to be the son of 
Heli; and the two genealogies as- 
cend by different names to Zoroba- 
bel, where they meet as in a com- 
mon ancestor, This variation and 
agreement can be easily accounted 
for upon the supposition that Mat: 
thew assigned the natural descent of 
Joseph, while Luke gave his legil 
descent, or what was the same thing, 
the natural descent of Mary, all the 
rights of which became Joseph's 
when he became her husband. Upon 
this hypothesis it is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, but upon no other: and 
this was an ordinary way of reckon: 
ing among the Jews ; who were com. 
monly anxious to have their legal de- 
scent preserved rather than their ne- 
tural, and thus to trace their connex- 
ion with those whore they represented 
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legally, rather than those froin w! on 
they were naturally descended. Se- 
veral exampics of this occur in these 
very genealogies, as in the cases of 
Uzziah, said to be the son of Jcho- 
ram, from whom he was the fourth 
in descent, and Salathiel, said to be 
the son bothof Neri and of Jecontah. 
The Evangelists, however, as if 
to obviate all objecttons, have giv- 
en us both genealogies of Cahrist ; 
the lezal genealogy through his re- 
puied father, and the natural gene- 
alogy through his real mother, and 
both lead up to David. 

Vhat the writers, indeed, of these 
genealogies Could not mean to teach 
us that Jesus was*the ordinary son 
of Joseph and Mary, is -evident 
from the paruculer history which 
the sane Evangelists have prevjous- 
ly given of his Conception and birth ; 
in addition to which St. Luke, to 
yuurd against the very inference 
which this writer draws trom his 
words, when he calls him the son of 
Joseph, adds the qualifying phrase 
‘as was supposed,” or rather, per- 
haps, as he was legally accounted, 
ws évowslejoy Which exactly accords 
with his miraculous conception,but is 
otherwise inexplicable. Mr. Wright, 
indeed,endeavours,but very inconclu- 
sively, to get rid of this difficulty, 
by saying, “ As to the expression, 
‘being, as was supposed, the son of 
Joseph,’ the words, ‘as was suppo- 
sed,’ do not necessarily imply any 
doubt of his being Joseph’s son ; 
they only express what was the ge- 
neral opinion, and may be used sim- 
ply to shew the notoriety of the 
fact."*-It is a very novel way of ex- 
cluding doubt, to introduce ex- 
pressions of qualification; and the 
writer must produce parallel passa- 
yes, in which such qualifying words 
are used simply to shew the notorie- 
iy of a fact, before he has any claim 
to be credited in his assertion. ‘To 
me the phrase in question does not 
seem to imply any doubt of our 
Lord’s being Josepi’s son; for i! 

Christ. Obsery. No. 203, 


implies a certainty of his not being 
so, and oniy furnishes a reason for 
his being reckoned what it had been 
before shewn that he was not. 

The third argument against the 
miraculous conception is founded 
on Christ’s calling himself the Son 
of Man, 

* Jesus most commonly called 
himself the Son of Man; but it may 
be questioned, whether he ceuld 
with truth have called himself the 
Son of Man, if he had not had a bu- 
inan father. Adam is never called 
tie son of mun, because he had no 
earthly parent. Nor can a person, 
produced without a human father, be 
striculy and properly a soo of man; 
for he has never been in the relation 
of ason, literally to any man. As 
Jesus the Faithtul and True Wit- 
ness, so often called himself the Son 
of Man, it is natural to conclude that 
he really had a man for his father.” 

Can any one believe, that the: t- 
tle, * Son of Man,” as applied by 
our Saviour to himself, imports ne 
more than son of Joseph? Is it not 
used in a peculiar sense and with a 
peculiar emphasis, as by one in 
whose assumption of human nature 
there was something extraordinary ? 
Otherwise we destroy the propriety 
of the title, as applied to him, and 
muy call any one else the son of man 
as well as our blessed Saviour. In 
fact, if any individual man is re- 
ferred to in the phrase, so used, it 
can be no other than Adam; in 
which acceptation our Lord may be 
described, as a second Adam, and 
distinguished from the first, as being 
ason. But the phrase calls for no 
such refinement. I[t is naturally un- 
derstood us importing only a remark- 
able and long-promised descendant 
of the human race, whose appear- 
abce in that capacity should be ac- 
companied with circumstances‘ to 
distinguish him from all others of 
the species, without at all affecting 
the question whether his immediate 
futher was human. 1 might advert 
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to the notorious fac’, that the Greck 
word, translated “man” in these 
passages, means elther man ov wo- 
man, being a generic name, not con- 
fined to sex: butit is neediess. [ 
rather choose to meet our author's 
argument in this way. He siys, 
“ As Jesus, the Faithful and True 
Witness, so often called himself the 
Son of Man, it is natural to conclude 
that he really had a man for his 
father.” 

[reply: As Jesus, the Faithful 
and True Witness, so often called 
himself the Son of God, it is natu- 
ral to conclude that he really had 
God for his Father. The two argu- 
ments destroy each other. Let both 
be withdrawn, and the question be 
tried by the facts on which it is 
founded. ‘Those facts are stated in 
the histories of Matthew and Luke. 
How is their testimony to be over. 
thrown? 

‘ The fourth argument,” savs Mr, 
Wright, “is founded on the general 
opinion of the men of his age, as 
expressed in the Gospel-history. 

“Luke ii. 48: * Thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing.’ Here 
the mother of Jesus calls Joseph his 
father. 

“ John i. 45: § We have found 
him of whom Moses in the Law, and 
the Prophets did write, Jesus of Na- 
zareth, the son of Joseph.—Tois 
passage shews that our Lord’s dis- 
ciples supposed the person, of whom 
Moses and the Prophets wrote, 
would have an earthly father, and 
that they believed Joseph to be the 
father of Jesus. 

“Luke iv. 22: ‘Is not this Jo- 
seph’s son? This passage proves 
that the people of Nazareth, where 
Jesus had been brought up, believed 
him to be Joseph’s son. 

“ John vi. 42: ‘Is not this Jesus 
the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know?’ Matt. xill. 55: 


‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?’ 
These passages shew that the Jews 
‘in general beleved Jesus to be the 
son of Joseph.” 

The first 


of these quotations 
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proves Jesna to lave been the son 

of Joseph cuher naturstly o¢ levally, 

elther by generation or adoption, but 
dves net determine whether of the 
two. The rest prove that Philip, 
ween he first discovered our Lord, 
us well as both tue people of Naza- 
reth and the great body of the Jews 
afierwards imagined our Lord to 
have been the son of Joseph, but do 
not prove that they were not all of 
them mistaken in this point, as they 
ull clearly were even at a later peri- 
od, in regard to the nature of his 
character and mission. 
(To be continued.) 
_— 
FAMILY SERMONS. No. CXIX. 

1 Tim. iv. 8.—Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having firomtse of 
the life that now ts and of that 
qwhich is to come. 

ReEttGion has often suffered almost 

as much from its protessed friends 

as from its enemies; the former 
having injured it by their example 
scarcely less than the latter by their 
words. This has sometimes been 
the case with regard to the picture 
which the professors of religion 
have exhibited of its character. It 
is a part of the policy of our spiritu- 
al enemy to represent the ways of 
holiness as beset with thorns, and 
those of the world as highly pleasing 
and attractive. Nor can we wonder 
that evil men should have followed 
in this as in other respects the ex- 
ample of their master. But very 
different ought to be the representa- 
tions of those who have themselves 
enjoyed the blessings of true reli- 
gion. Their language on this sub- 
ject ought to be that of hope and 
joy; of grateful adoration for the 
past, and perceful expectation for 
the future. Even the afilictions of 
the Christian ought to be viewed by 
him as far better than the pleasures 
of the world, and the heaviest cross 
which may be latd upon him as more 
salutary than the enjoymenis in 
which men by nature place their 
satisfaction, 
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Such at least is the description of or another, we shall find that gudli- 


relizion given to us in the sacred 
Seriptures. The Almighty, while 
he plainly reveals to us ail the diff. 
culties which lhe befure us in the 
path to heaven, teaches us amidst 
ail, that ‘the ways of wisdom are 
ways of pleasaniness, and that all 
her paths are peace.” He does not 
promise, that as Christians we shall 
sufier no afflicition; but he Insteucts 
us, that it is better to suffer afilicuon 
with the people of God, than to en- 
joy the pleasures of sin for a seasou, 
Our merciful! God and Father wel 
knew the difficulties which sin had 
placed between us and himself; he 
weil knew how averse we are by bas 
ture from every thing spiritual and 
holy, and how many impediments 
we must inevitably meet with inrun- 
ning the race set before us in the 
Geapel. In order, therefore, * to 
su:due our fears, to animate Our 
hopes, and to draw us towards him- 
self, he has condescended to exhibit 
in his word the most inspiring views 
of the blessedness of the Christian 
life. Thus,in the words of the text, 
he teaches us, that ‘Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is as 
well as of that which is to come.” 
This is the true view of religion: it 
assumes the most soothing aspect, 
to invite and wia us to itself. Thus 
itshould ever appear, as in the text, 
clothed with all its holy allurements, 
and weating on earth something of 
the same placid and attractive mien 
Whichit assumes in heaven. In fact, 
every thing merciful and inviung Is 
to be found in the Gospel; for sure- 
ly, it there be any images which 
awaken more pleasing and graietul 
leclings of mind than others, they 
are those connected with the name 
and offices of a veconciled and al- 
mighty Father, a Devine and ever- 
erecious Redeemer,a watchful Sanc- 
lifer and Comforter. Tie Chris- 


Yan slot and the Christian’s hope are 
such, that whether his case be view- 
ed for life or for death, for this werld 


Ness is profitable for him; and that, 
in proportion as he lives in the spi- 
rit of his holy profession, and walks 
humbly with his God, the best wish- 
es of his heart are gravtied, and the 
sunshine of the Divine fovour beams 
upon his path. Under these impres- 
sions the words of the text natural- 
ly lead us to consider, 

First, The nature of true godli- 
Ness ; | 

Secondly, lis wetity. 

I, The nature of true god!liness.— 
What is it which the Apostle in- 
forms us hath the twofold promise 
in the text? The reply is easy : It is 
that state of mind which belongs on- 
ly to the true Christisn.- Godliness 
is opposed to worldliness ; the one 
being the character of those who 
live only for this world, the other of 
the followers of the Redeemer, the 
heirs of a blessed ecernity. By na. 
ture all men are worldly; they are 
attached to the pursuits and pleasures 
of the present state ; they value no- 
thing and think of nothing beyond 
them. But when, by the grace of 
God, the soul is renewed under the 
Divine influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit, the scene is changed; the 
thoughts acquire a new and heavenly 
direction; God, and heaven, and 
eternity, which had been banished 
from the heart,now become the great 
subjects of reflection and interest : 
the whole character is altered ; new. 
hopes and fears, new objects of plea- 
sure and pursuit prevail in the soul. 
Therefore, in a word, to be godly is 
to be a true follower of Jesus Christ, 
to have the heart fixed by faith upon 
him, and to be living soberly and 
righteously, under the sanctifying in- 
fuences of his Holy Spirit. 

We must, however, remember, 
that the godliness here described is 
not a mere formal profession of 
Christianity, a name to live while we 
are dead; for this, it is evident, 
may exist without any well-founded 
hopes either for this world or the 
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next. Neither, again, is true god. 
liness that disputaiious sort of reli- 
gion which spends itself in idle cia- 
mvuur about points of doubtful specu- 
lauon, while it neglects the weighti- 
er m-tters of God’s law Godliness, 
avsit. IS Nol a mere Zeal and vehe- 
mence tor certain doctrines ot opi- 
Nivns. Itis not the rage of patty- 
spirit or an ardour for arash and un- 
huiy system of divinity; for ail this 
and much more may exis! without 
any parucipation of the promise in 
the text. Phe godiiness there men- 
tioned is of a very different nature: 
it does not minister to pride, or pas- 
sion, or self-love : it doves not con- 
sist In the use of a few common- 
p: ce expressions which have no in- 
fluence upon the heart or conduct, 
True godliness springs from God, 
and therefore partakes of lis charac- 
ter: it raises the soul towards hea- 
ven, and fills it with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory: it evidences itself 
in a holy calm, a settled religious 
repose, a love, and faith, and satis- 
faciion which nothing else can be- 
stow, and which constitute the truest 
proof of the mind’s being fully in- 
fluenced by the grace of God. 

Such is the character of true god- 
liness; of that state of mind which 
brings us back. even upon earth, in 
no small measure, to our original 
condiuon, as we came from the 
hands of our Creator, rendering us 
children of God here, and to all 


eternity inheritors of the kingdom et 


heaven Godliness thus counteracts 
the effects of the Fall of Adam: it 
resiores something of the image 
which we had lost, and brings back 
much of the happiness which we 
had forfeited. It springs from self- 
abasement in ourselves for cur sins, 
and from faith in the Redeemer: it 
proceeds to every thing holy and ex- 
cellent in the life, every thing that 
can stamp vs as Inhabitants of a bet- 
ter world, whose privilege as well 
as duty itis to live upon earth by 
faith on the Son of God, and to ex- 
emplify in their conduct all the vir. 
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tues and graces of the Christian cha. 
racter. 

Such appears to be the nature of 
true godliness. We are now, 

If. To consider its utility. Byt 
on this subject where Shall we be. 
gin? For what state Is there, even 
in the present life, that is not bene. 
fited by its influence ? And if We 
look beyond the grave, what hope 
can there be without 1?) This, and 
this slone, hath the promise of al] 
things for life and death, for time 
vid for eternity. The importance 
of considering this will appear if we 
reflect, that although men will rea- 
dily acknowledge that the religions 
person is best prepared for futurity, 
and will eagerly exclaim, % Let me 
die the death of the righteous,” they 
are not in general convinced of the 
importance of religion in the present 
life. They think of it rather as a 
nauseous draught that must be sub. 
mitted to for the sake of its future 
benefits, than as a fountain of perpe- 
tual sweets which Is as pleasing in 
the immediate enjoyment as benef. 
clal in the consequence. 

In conformity, then, with the doc- 
trine laid down in the text, I shall 
endeavour to shew, that “ godliness 
is profitable for a// things,” that it 
has the promise of the present world 
no less than of that which is to come, 
The latter consideration, however. 
needs no particular proof ; for weal! 
readily acknowledge the important 
comnexion of true piety with our fu- 
ture prospects ; but the former may 
stand in need of further investigation 
in order to shew its certainty. 

1. In the first place, then, godli- 
ness is profitable for the presen’ 
world, because it bounds our wants 
and wishes. JItis true, it will 70 
necessarily conduct us to earthly 
riches or honours; though, even in 
this respect, those moral and regu: 
lar habits which true religion alwey* 
excites will not unusually be fovn¢ 
to gain confidence and to open he- 
nourable paths to stations of usefu! 
ness and influence in society. in’ 
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in general, this is not, perhaps, to 
be immediately looked for ; for god. 
liness Was not intended to open the 
way to worldly riches or esteem ; 
and in numerous instances it will be 
found so strongly to oppose itself to 
the natural feelings and desires of 
mankind, as greatly to check, instead 
of advancing the worldly prospects of 
its professor. But admitting this, it 
will still be profitable, even ina 
worldly sense, by bounding our wants 
and wishes within a Narrow campass. 
jr will teach us, that ‘having food 
and raiment, we should be therewith 
content.” Thuslimiting our desires 
will be equal to increasing our rich- 
es; “for godiiness with contentment 
is great vain.” ; 

2. But godliness is, again, profita. 
ble for the present worid, on account 
of the promises connected with 1— 
\Ve have already seen that it bounds 
our wishes and wants; it must now 
be added, that it holds forth the pro- 
mise that all those wishes and wants, 
as far as best for us, shal! be abun- 
dantly supplicd. The Christian ts 
taught, that all things are his; and 
that God bestows them upon him in 
such proportions as seemeth best to 
his infinite wisdom. More than ts 
afforded might have seriously inju- 
red him. ‘*No manner of thing 
that is good shall God withhold from 
them that walk uprightly and trust in 
him.” QOur Lord, after speaking of 
(he supply of temporal wants, adds ; 
‘Seek ye first the kinedom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 
Thus, whether we consider the ex- 
tent of our temporal wants or the 
supply of them, we perceive that 
‘ godliness is profitable ;” especial- 
wif we add, that the religious man, 
viewing all his blessings as flowing 
irom the love and mercy of God, 
feels gratitude for the slightest en- 
joyment, more particularly when he 
'eflects upon his own sinfulness and 
suilt, which have rendered him un- 
worthy of the Jeast of the Divine 
mercies. 
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And now permit me, in conclusion, 
to urge upon you this godliness of 
which you have heard the profitable- 
ness and pleasure.——Have you hesi- 
tated to begin to enter seriously upon 
religion, lest in giving up much you 
should receive nothing in return ? 
Be assured that the exchange ts in- 
finitely in your favour, Even in the 
present life, the pleasures of sin caa- 
not make vou happy ; but the favour 
of God can. Could you gain all you 
desire, it would be worthless ib coim- 
parison of the blessings of religion, 
than which nothing else can rive true 
peace and satistaction to the sovl, 
Besides, consider, that after all, this 
life is but a very small portion of our 
existence. Our sreat object, there- 
fore, shouid be to be prepared for an 
eternal world. Now we all acknow- 
ledge that true godliness ts the only 
thing proficable forthis purpose. All 
other preparation would be useless. 
If, then. godliness were attended in 
the present life with nothing but what 
was painful and terrible, it would 
still be our duty to follow it. We 
could not neglect it without infinite 
hazard to our immortai souls. But 
how much more, then, is the argu- 
ment strengthened when God has 
been mercifully pleased to make the 
way to heaven the way of true hap- 
piness upon earth ; when he has con- 
nected our future with our present 
interest, and invited us by hopes and 
pleasures, as well as revealed the se- 
verest threateninys in case of our dis- 
obedience? Be assured, then, that 
you will Jose nothing by giving up 
yourself to be the faithful servant of 
Christ—you will have to resign no- 
thing that is worth retaining. Even 
in health and youth, religion will be 
the best of all vour possessions— 
and how much more, if that be pos- 
sible, in sickness and old age, Then, 
indeed, it will be your most earnest 
wish that you had reflected upon the 
truth revealed in the text, and had 
learned to value the love and favour 
of God in Jesus Christ, as a far bet- 
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the trifles in which you have, per- 
haps, hitherto delighted. 


To the Edxtor of the Christian, Observer. 


‘T BELIEVE it Is generally admicied, 


that much aid has been derived to- 
wards the interpretation of Scripture 
from the works of modern. critics 
and translators; but, whilst we al- 
low that much has been accomplish. 
ed in this interesting and iniportant 
branch of study, not a few instances 
may be menttoned, in which movern 
eritics have deviated, without sufli- 
clent grounds, from our excellent 
authorized 
im inclined to think, that the seise 
which has been ailixed by some po- 
pular modern writers to the Hebrew 


version of the Bible. — | 


word 2 In Certain passayes of ocrip- 
dure, ought to be reckoned amonyst 
these instances, and that the passa- 
ees of the autherized version, to 
which f[ allude, require little or no 
alteration, 

Parkhurst, in his Hebrew Lexi- 
con, on the word W3 observes; * The 
Jexicons have absurdly, and contrary 
to the authority of the ancient ver- 
sions, given tc this verb the sense of 
cursing, in the six following passa- 
ges, 1 Kings xxi. 10, 15; Job 1. 5, 
11; 41.5,9. Astothe two first, the 
LAX render 2 in both by evrcyew, 
and so the Vuigate, by “ benedico,”’ 
vo bless. And. though Jezebel was 
herself an abominable idolatress, yet, 
asthe Law of Moses still continued 
in force, she secms to. have been 
wicked enough to have destroyed 
Naboth upon the false accusation of 
blessing the heathen Aleim and Moloch, 
which subjected him to death by 
Deut. xiii. 63 xvii. 2—7. Job’s fear, 
chap. 1. 5, was, lest his sons should 
have blessed the false Aleim; so 
— evne’y we and Vulg. “ bene. 

ixerint.’ V. ii. shonid We translat- 
ca dud indecd eee forth thy hand 
now. are touch ald that he hath, ®? ox, 


‘ 

” , 
1 he 
Je 4é 


surely (corp. t Kings xxi, 


[ Noy, 


hath blessed (> being used ID a pas 
sense, as ws ver. 7, and Wy ver s 
thee to thy face, \. €. Wy pocriticg): , 
The LXX; and Theodotion ee ic 
wpoTwmov Te coroynres, truly he wili hie. 
thee to thy face; Viilgate, nisi j, 
faciem benedizerit Ubi,” unless j, 
hath biessed thee to thy face. Sur, 
brings the same Charge of hyfocr; 
avainst dob, chap. it. 5. which tip 
LAX, Pacodotion, and Vulgate reg. 
deri the same manner, And y 
ver. 9, bis wife says to him, Dy 
thou yet retain thy tntegrity, thy re. 
gaurd tor the true Grod, na dandy yy 
blessing the Mletm and dying, or eve 
to death.” This opinion of Park, 
hurst, thougb it did not lndeed on. 
vinaie Wilh him,* scems to hive 
found many supporters. Miss Smit 
in her elegant and ingentous transi 
this OF iia Book of Job, and her 
commentator, Dr. Randolph, con. 
cur in sentimeot with Parkhurst; 
and Mr. Mason Good, tn a sil 
more recent translation of the Sooj 
of Job, supperts the same opinivi, 
in a long note on Jobi, 5. 

‘Lhe arene objection of these wri. 
ters to the use of 23 in the sense of 
cursing, is because this sense is (i 
rectly opposite to its usual mecaning 
If, however, there are passages 0 
Scripture in which It is most obvr 
ous and natural to take the word |! 
the sense of cursing, I do not think 
this grammatical objection ought 
prepena lerate. 

TYhe Arabic word ‘to bless,” 2 
cording to Pocock, signifies al’ 
“to reproach,” or ‘ rail at.”f h 
Latin. religio signifies * religion 
and ‘* superstition.” ama, also si: 
nifies “renown”? and * infamy. 
Johnson gives “reputation” al 
“reproach” as different senses ¢ 
the word “note.” Sacer, as Cam) 
bell observes, Commonly sig nile 


*See Poll Synops. in loco. “Sens! 
esse possit, Ne inclinaverint ad ened 
nem. sive adorationem, Angelor uM, vel je 
orem eorum, &.c. 

t !fammond, on Ps. x. 3, 
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BIS. | 
some- 
sucCra 


sacred, holy, venerable a 
times the contrary. “e Aur 
‘the exccrable 
Mr. Mason Good admits, 1D 
this argument trom 


” says he, 


fumes,” 
coal's* 

some deyrce, 
unulOgy. « There are, 
sin ali lancuages, a few words that 
admit of both a good and a bad 
sense; and which may be conceived 
blessing and cursing ascribed to 73. 
Sich is sacer in the Latin tonene ; 
devote or devoted in English, segemn 
and segnem in German; and ae in 
ffebrew; for all these eqradly }i})- 
port consec ration and desecra (9M, a - 
cording to the eecneral scope of tie 
sentence in which they are empioy- 
e¢. The connexion, however, be- 
tween these senses is Clear ; the cty- 
mon or radical stock, is obviously 
oie and the same; and the antago- 
nismonly results from the deriva- 
tives branching off into opposite di- 
‘rections. Yet nothing of this kind 
of reasoning can be urged in favour 
of giving to 72 the sense of cursing ; 
‘all its derivatives running in the 
same direction, and to the same 
shades of signification. In reality, 
‘there are but six caSes in the whole 
Bible, in which this sense Can possi- 
bly be ascribed to it; four of them 
‘occurring in the present and ensuing 


‘chapter, and two of them in 1 Kings 


xxi. 10, 13; in allof which 73 should 
be as decidediy understood in Its pro. 
per sense of d/essing, as in any oiler 
pirt of the Bible: and its not being 
#80 understood, has produced, in eve- 
‘ty instance, an error in the transia- 
Mion."§ Leaving it to your learned 
Teaders to decide, whether these ob- 
Bervations of Mr, Good are sufficient 
4 neutralize the argument arising 
from analovy, T will content myself 
With giving the different tenses of 
Bie word ya, as they are enumerated 
bya lexicographer of singular judg- 
Ment and accuracy. © 72 tria sieni- 
Beata habet. 1. Genua fleciere, 2, 


‘ene precarl, item benefacere, be- 


5 
Campbell on the Gospels, 
S Groe d’s Book of Job » Note on clit 


thirst of 


to jusufy the different renderings of 
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neficium conferre. 3. Contrarie, 
mala precari.’’* 
{1 may be observed, that Park- 


hurst censures the lexicons for hav- 
ing given to the verb ja the sense 


OF Cursilig, contrary to the authority 
of the ancient versions. This stutee 


mmenlis vot quite correct. | am in- 
clined io think, that, though the 
LXX and Vulgate support the sense 
ol dlescing, in 1 Kings xxi. 10, 13, 
both the Syrise and Arabic take the 
word in the sense of cursing.¢ In 
Job i. 35, though the Vulgate renders 
the ‘benedixeriot,”? ald the 
aber versions in Walton's Polyglott 
favour the sense of our authorized 
The LXX xexa evevoxcray. 
Chaid. ** provocabit te.’ Syr. Ar. 
**Contumeliis Deum affecerunt.” In 
the other passeyves, Job i. 11, ii. 5,9. 
Syr. and Ar. support the authorized 
version. Chald. renders the word 
by mo “irrito,”? “provoco,” in the 
two first, and has the corresponding 
Chaldee word 773 in the last passage. 
The Vulgate always translates “ be- 
nedico,” LAX. evasyew except Job ii. 
9, eimov ts pyuw and Job 1. 5, xanz 


word 


version = 


EVEVONT RY. 

it should be observed, that the 
versions which are most allied te 
the H. brew; namely, the Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic, generally sup- 
port the use of the word 33 in the 
sense of Cursing, in the passages in 
question. 

{ propose, now, further toexamine 
these six passages adduced by Park- 
hurst. 

} Kings xxi. 10. % Fhou didse 
blasjjheme God and the King ;” ver. 
13. % Naboth did blaspheme Ged and 
the king.” We have already seen 
Parkhurst’s rendering. Mason Good 
translates, ‘thou didst,” or * Nada’ 
(Naboth) did bless or worship the 
rods, even Moloch.’’§ Now it cer- 


j -f> » re ‘ 1} £ ’ 
talnly does scem extraurdinary, that 

* Schindler: Lex. Pentag! in verh. 

; [ cannot speak positively as to ths 
poret, having no opportunity of congulune 
ni CEPIOHS if thes? 


tire ancr ssSag™, 


. 1% ’ : wo «” 
§ Gs0ud'S Book of tub, N 
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Jezebel, the duughter of en idolater 
(i Kings xvi, Si.) and the wife of 
‘he most wicked and idolatrous mo- 
narch that ever sat on the throne of 
Isracl, should have tinputed cdolatry 
to Naboth asa plea tor putung bim 
to death. tis much more natural 
tu suppose that she should accuse 
him, accordinyy to our Authorized 
Version, of cursing God and the 
Kite. 

The next passage is Job i. 5. “ Zt 
may be that my sons have sinned, and 
cursed God in their hearts”’ * Job’s 
fear was,” says Parkhurst, “ lest his 
sons should bave blessed the false 
Aieim.”’ Miss Smith, “ Lest my 
sons should sin, and bless the gods in 
their hearts.’ Good, ** Peradventure 
my sons may have sinned, nor blessed 
(rod in their hearts.” Tt may here be 
remarked, that the LXX, the Chal- 
daic, Syriac, and Arabic, concur in 
supporting the Authorized Version ; 
and it seems much more probable, 
that in the midst of feasting and 
mirth, the sons of Job should have 
been guilty of contemptuous or irre- 
verent feelings towards God, than of 
secret idolatry. Mir. Good’s propos- 
ed emendation is invenious, but I 
doubt the correciness of his criti- 
cismi. He says, “51s either an af 
tirmative or « Legative purticle, ac- 
cording to the nature of the proposi- 
ion In which it occurs; and whene- 
ver itis employed negatively, it has 
the firectse force of, and in its general 
range runs precisely fiarallel with, our 
own now, and the Laiin nec and neve, 
e.* There are, doubtless, many 
passages in which) has the sense of 
nec, neve; but i believe in this case, 
a Negative gnveriadly precedes it.j 
Noldius says, “* ) neque : fost nega. 
tionem.”’ If this be correct,? can- 
not be used iu a negative sense in 
this passage. 

{ now proceed to Job i. i1, and ii. 
+, both translated, ‘Sand he wll curse 
‘hee to thy fuce.”’ Parkhurst trans- 

* Note on Job i. 5, 

| See the passages enumerated in Vay- 
or. Flebrew Concordance, 





[ Nov, 


lates, “surely he hath blessed thee to 
thy face”? Mass Smitn, chap. i. LL, 
* whetherto thy face he will not bles, 
thee (Curse thee): chap. ii, 5, 
“© Will he not curse thee to hy face 2” 
Good, * Will he then ind: cd biess thee 
to thy face?” OF Parkhburst’s trans. 
jation 1 will only observe, that jt 
does Not accord with the contex:, 
Good considers the words as interro- 
gatively spoken ; but in that case, 
the correct translation weuld be, 
« Will he nor bless thee to thy face ?” 
And Mr. Good bimself tas given a 
similar translation of x9-0N in Job 
xvii. 2. & Bur are not revilers before 
me 2??? Dr. Randolph, in his note on 
Miss Smith’s Job. chap. 1. ll, pio- 
Doses to separate ON trom x and to’ 
translate ON “S suffosing this were to 
hafifen.”” But Lapprehend no autho- 
rity can be adduced, either for dis- 
joining the particles ox and x, or fo! 
tuking ox by itself in the sense which 
he would give it.* With respeci to 
the ancient versions which Park- 
hurst, without any qualification, pro: 
nounces to be contrary to the autho- 
rized English version in the passage: 

under consideration, I have alread; 

observed, that, although the LX\ 

and Vuleate translate 2 evasyew ail 

* benedico” in these two passages; 

the Chaldait, Syriac, and Arabic, até 

more favourable to the Authorize 

Version. 

I now preceed to the last passage, 
Job ii, Y, ** Curse God and Gie. 
Parkhurst translates, * Blessing tie 
Alcim and dying.’ Miss Smith and 
Good, * Blessing God and dying.’ 
The conjecture is plausible, aid 
makes a yood sense. [It must bea 
mitted also, that the interpretatiol ¢! 
73 in the sense of * dlcasing,” ™ 
ceives support from the LX‘ 
Vulgate, and Chaldaic. Bat 
the ancient versions of the Fell 
glott, and the Masoretic pune 
ation, take 72 in the imperalivs 
not the infinitive mood, And * 
the Authorized Version be Cv!" 


*Sce Noldius in verb ox and yn ox 
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On administering the Sacrament to Dying Persons. 


713 


dered the best interpretation of Job first place, the title of the service in 


j. 11, and ii. 5, there can scarcely be 
4 doubt as to the propriety of giving 
it the same preference in the pas- 
suge NOW before us. 

I have been induced to trouble you 
with these remarks, by a wish to 
rescue our Authorized Version from 
one instance of neediess alteration ; 
whilst. at the same time, I am most 
anxious to see It improved with all 
the important aids of modern criti- 
cism; believing, with Archbishop 
Newcome, that although * nothing 
of this kind can be undertaken with- 
out teinporary offence to the preju- 
diced and ignorant,” yet that “ the 
opinion of these will soon be out- 
weighed by the judgment of the rea- 
sunable and well-informed.” 

KIMCHI. 


To the F litor of the Christian Observer. 
Amone the many charges brought 
avainst the [Established Church, by 
those who have separated from her 
communion, is this, that she and the 
Church of Rome are the only Chris. 
tian churches that administer the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to 
dying persons; and that this is an 
abuse of that Sacrament, making it 
a Viaticum, as it were, in the pas- 
sige to another world. Now, on 
considering this matter, it occurred 
lo me, that this charee might be 
founded more in the abuse, than the 
usaze of the Church of Engiand ; 
and that it might not have been the 
intention of that church to adminis- 
ter the Lord’s Supper to the dying. 
| will briefly state what gave rise to 
this qaestion in my mind, in order 
that some of your correspondents, 
who may be better informed on the 
subject, may be induced to favour 
Us with their opinion on a matter 
which appears to deserve conside. 
ration in the present dav. In ou 

Chrias. 0° 
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our Common Prayer Book, is “ the 
Communion of the Sick,” not the 
dying: again, in the Visitation of 
the Sick, there is a prayer to be 
used, where there is small hope of 
recovery, and another entitled, “a 
Commendatory Prayer for a SickPer- 
son, at the Point of Departure ;” 
but no mention is made in the Ru- 
bric of adininistering the Sacrament 
to the dying persun. Secondly, in the 
Rubric, which states reasons why a 
clergyman is not to administer the 
Sacrament to a sick person, one rea- 
son is, “ extremity of sickness ;” 
which cannot mean incapacity from 
weakness or loss of intellect, or in- 
sensibility, because the minister is 
directed to “instruct the person,” 
&c. which he could not do in the 
above cases. Might not then the 
expression of ‘*extremity of sick- 
ness” signify, when the person was 
‘given over,’ aS we say. Some of 
the prayers, particularly that which 
follows the Lord’s Prayer, after the 
administration of the elements, ap- 
pear to intimate that the sick person 
is likely to recover, and be able to 
present his body as well as his soul, 
a reasonable, holy, and tively sacrie 
fice unto God, and “to do all such 
good works as he has prepared for 
us to walk tn.’” There is no doubt 
that the Lord’s Supper has been 
much abused in this way, and many 
in all ranks of life have deceived 
themselves by considering the re- 
ceiving of it, when dying, as a kind 
of necessary preparation for death ; 
thongh, while in health, they have 
repeatedly turned away from the 
Lord’s Table, without the smallest 
compunction. An inquiry, there- 
fore, into this matter might, I think, 
be attended with benefit, both to the 
Church of England and her profess. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Chintian Observer. 


Tre following is the transltion of 


an Address which L understand has 
been presentcd to the Sovereigns as- 
sembled in Convress at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, on the subject ot the Siave 
Trade, and which [ trust may bave 
all the success itmerits. My object 
in sending it tu you Is to preserve it 
from oblivion. 
I am, &c. 
S 

To their Imperial and Royal Mayes- 

ties, and their Representatives, at 

the Congress of Aix-la-Chapeilc. 
Illustrious and Gracivus Poieutates, 

The Congress of Vienna, in 

which you last assembied, will form 
an era in history that must be tor 
ever dear to all good men. Llaving 
rescued Europe from the tyranny 
under which she had so long groane 
ed, you extended your benevoient re- 
gards to other regions of the globe. 
Africa in a peculiar manner excited 
your sympathy. Deepiy affected by 
the view of her accumulated wrongs, 
you proclaimed your generous pur- 
pose of uniting to deliver her from 
the state of oppressiov aud wretched- 
ness to which the Slave Trade had 
reduced her. You resoived to put an 
end for ever (to use your own emplha- 
tical words) “*To THAT SCOURGE 
WHICH HAD SO LONG DESOLATED 
AFRICA, DEGRADED EUROPE, AND 
AFFLICTED HUMANITY, and thus to 
raise that vast Continent to a Capaci- 
ty of sharing with us in the blessings 
of civilization and of moral and reli- 
gious light. 

Your Majesties being again about 
to assemble in Congress, it wiil no- 
turally become an object ol your se. 


licatude to ascertalu. Whether your 
beneficent Intentions with resp ct te 
Alrica have been, lth ahve ude jliate 
dlegree, fuitiiled Ana li it siotuld 


appe ivthat ihev have mot, i wall nen 


without doubt he your desire to dee 


vise such measures as ney Live com- 
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piete effect to those elevated sent. 
ments und truty Chrlsitan Principies 
Which dictated your iormer declayy. 
Uons ip her favour. 

lt wili not vow be requisite to ad. 
vert wt length to the nature of the 
Airican Slave Trade, aud the re. 
trenchments it had stistaibed, prior 
lo the Congress of Vieubay as ail nc. 
Cessary information on those sy. 
yects was then submitted to your My. 
jesus, 

In the year 1807, Great Britain 
and the United States of America 
passed laws entirely prohibiting the 
trade, Im all its brauckes, to their 
respective subjects; and, in 1816, 
Portugal consented to prescribe iv. 
cal limits to her share of it In that: 
part of the African continent which 
lies to the north of tie Tquator. 
These important measures, being 
aided, at that Ume, by the right of 
Visitation which the existing state of 
war conferred on the belitgerent na- 
tions, produced a very cousiderable 
effect. A partial cessation olf the 
Slave Trade took vlace along a large 
portion of the African Coast. Aud 
on that part of at witich extends from 
Senegal to the Gold Cousit lew traces 
of this odious traffic remained: toi 
Liagland, baving added by conquest 
the Lresch setthements in that dis- 
trict to her own, was able pretty et 
fectually there to restrain the com: 
merce of ber Chemies, and to enforce 
probibitory laws against the Slave 
Trade. This interval of local rest 
from the ravages of the Slave Trade 
short as it unhappily was, served 
abundantly to confirm the anliclpa- 
tiohs of wise aud good men. ‘The 
Western shores of Norinern Alrica 
Were already eee hapten - LO exhibi . 
hew and more checing aspect. Tie 
Pursuits OF peace bul mdustry aid the 
at's of civilized life, joined Lo Lie 
Githuston of religious knowledge 
were, slowiy indeed but proyressiy 
ly, repairing the desoloting and ba 
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when the scene was suddenly chang- 
ext. 

The peace which followed the 
overthrow of the revolutionary pow- 
eps in FPranee, and which has been 
pregnant With so many blessings to 
Europe, has proved to Africa a 
source of renewed calamiues—of ca- 
landties @reatly aperavated even by 
the nirual repose she had for a 
while enjoved, as well as by the ots- 
appointment Of ber new-born and 
reason ible hanes, 

No sooner was peace proclaimed 
han the traders in human bleed 
hastened frome variants quarters to 
the African shores, and, with a cu- 
pidi'y sharpened by past restraint, 
rentwed their former crimes. 

Among the rest, the Slave Mer- 
chants of France, who had been ex. 
cluded, for upwards of twepty years, 
fom any direct participation tin this 
niuricrous trafic, now eagerly resu. 
med it; and to this very hour they 
conunue openly Lo carry it On, Dot- 
withstanding the solemn renunciation 
of it by their own government in 
1815, and the prohibitory French 
laws which have since been passed 
to restrain them. 

This revival and progress of the 
Trench Slave Trade has, in one res- 
pect, been peculiarly opprobrious, 
and attended with aggravated cruelty 
and mischief. 

During the ten vears which pre- 
ceded the restoration of Senegal and 
Goree to France, no part of the 
Alvican coast, Sierra Leone except- 
ed, had enjoyed se euuire an exemp- 
lion from the miseries produced by 
Me Slave Trade as those settlements 
and the country in their vicinage. 
‘he suppression of the treffic was 
‘ere >; and, In conse- 


lence, a striking Ine rease of popu. 
allon 


complete 


mdotf eericolture in the sur- 


OWVCING Gistricts, with a propor. 


le Mprove rt WW) othe re’ 


T'S; fave a down of dising pres. 
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ME to every benevolent mind. 
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melancholy indeed have been the 
effects. No sooner was the transfer 
completed, than, in defiance of the 
declarations by which the king of 
France had prohibited the Sth.ve 
Trade to his subjects, that trade was 
Instantly renewed and extended in 
all directions. 

The ordinary excitements to the 
native chiets have produced more than 
the ordinary horrors. In the short 
ppece of a single year after the 
change of flags, the adjoining coun- 
trics, though previously fiourtshing 
in peace and abundance, exhibited 
but one frightful spectacle of mise- 
ry and devaststion. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise when we con- 
template the means empioved! Bands 
of plunderers went forth on every 
side, “Towns and villages were sur- 
rounded in the night, and set on fire. 
Their miserable inbabitants, fying 
to escape the flames, either met 
death in a hopeless resistance to the 
assailants, or were seized, carried 
away, and sold into interminable sla- 
very and exile. By day, the peace- 
ful labourers in the field met the 
same fate. Ruflians approached 
them by stealth, seized, gagged, and 
bound them, and led them away to 
the ships. Others were dragged be- 
fore the barbarous tribunals of the 
country, and accused of pretended 
or impessible crimes, that they and 
their families misht be enslaved and 
transported under colour of public 
jusuce. 

Such are the common practices 
which every where supply the Slave 
Trade with i's victims. 

Now, let it here be recollected, 
that France had professed, in the 
face of the civilized world, her ab- 
horrence of this gullty commerce 
In the definitive treaty of the 30th 
of November, 1815, she had pledged 
herself to the effectual 


] | 7 «a 
‘abolition of a trafiie so 


entire und 
dious in it- 
eelf, and so hbirhly 
laws of relivton and nature.” As 
Oth of Julw, 1815, she 
Aimbassadors of 


repugnant to the 


early as tty 
had informed the 
the Alhed Powers, that c.rections 


had actually been msned "Ino 








that, on the part ol lrance, the tra! 
Hic in blaves misrht cease trom that 
time every where and for ever.’ She 
had, even previously to this, assured 
the British Government that the set 

Ucments of Sencgal aud Goree, re- 
stored to her by treaty, should not 
be made subservient to the revival 
olthe Slave Trade. Yet notwith- 
Standing all this, no sooner do these 
settlements revert to her dominion, 
than the work of rapine, and car- 
nage, aud desolation commences ; 
every opening prospect of improve- 
ment is crushed; thousands of mise. 
rable captives, of every age and sex, 
are crowded into the pestilential holes 
of slave ships, and subjected to the 
well-known horrors of the Middle 
Passage, in order to be transported 
to the French Colonies in the West 
Indies. There, such of them as 
may survive are doomed to puss 
their lives in severe and unremit. 
ting labour, exacted from them by 
the merciless lash of the cart-whip 
in the hands of a driver. 

It has becn thought right to dwell 
with some particularity on the case 
of these settlements, because it tends 
to shew how inefficient and futile all 
the ordinary measures of prevention 
will prove when employed to coun- 
teract the restless and insatiable ava- 
rice of the trafickers in human blood, 

The good faith of the French go- 
yvernment cannot be questioned ; and 
yet how signally have these wicked 
men triumphed over ail its declara- 
tions and decrees ! 

But let it not be supposed that it 
has been by Frenchmen alone that 
this dreadful scourge has been in- 
flicted upon Africa. Traders of 
other nations, assuming the flag 
which best suited their nefarious pur- 
poses, have crowded the shores of 
Africa, and filled their ships with the 
wretched victims of the crimes which 
they excited. Not only have the 
Portuguese and Spaniards been ex- 
tensively engaged In these enterpri- 
zes, but citizens of the United States, 
of Holland, and of Great Britain alse, 
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Ciscuising themselves under the flay 
of some over country, have der py 
participated In tits work of destruy. 
tion. Tt world adit of proof, thy 
probably at no period of the exist. 
ence ot this oppro’riens t) aflic, has 
Atvica suffered more intensely from 
its ravages than during a part of the 
time which has clapsed since the re. 
estabushinent of ihe peace of the ci. 
viized world. ‘The bad men of all 
other Countries appear to have con;. 
bined to blast the improvement and 
happiness of Africa, and to have join 
ed in a malignant conspiracy to frus. 
trate all the merciful purposes of 
their Sovereigns towards that Hl-fat- 
ed quarter of the globe. 

To account for the late extraordi- 
nary aggravation of this tremendous 
evil, 1 will only be necessary to re- 
collect the new circumstances in 
which the Slave Trade has been pl- 
ced. The restoretion of ‘peace has 
deprived Great Britain of that belli. 
erent right of search and detention 
of vesscis on the high seas, which 
had enabled ber to detect, under tie 
various disguises they assumed, the 
liHicit and contraband slave traders o! 
her own and other countries. Her 
cruizers can no longer visit at Sea, or 
on the African coasts, ships bearng 
the flags of other nations; while 
these other naitons take no measures 
for enforcing their own prohibitory 
decrees, or for controujing the con- 
duct of their subjec’s at points so re- 
mote from observation. Phe omis- 
sion, perhaps, is not wilftl. But, 
even if those nations interposed more 
actively, evasion would still be prac- 
tised to a wide extent. If but one 
flag could be found which other go- 
vernments deem themselves bound 
to respect, and the employment ol 
which for such a purpose its own go> 
vernment is unable, or unwilling, 
punish, that flag would be usurpe! 
by the whole body ef slave trader: 
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and would suffice to shelter the! 


crimes. 
Besides these causes of ageravie 
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tron, the very condemnation o! t 
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le by the great powersof Lurope, 
paving produced a general appre- 
rension that eflectual Measures 
would soon be taken for its complete 
suppression, the sordid men enga- 
eed in it have thought that the ut- 
most activity Was necessary in order 
ro secure their guilty gains. Prom 
the same circtmstance the profits 
have been enhanced, end they are 
so enormous that bad men are wil- 
jing, in the pursuit of them, te en- 
counter all the risk of confiscation 
wid pecuniary penalties ; more es- 
pecially, as the facilities of avoiding 
seizure afforded by the vast extent 
of the African coast, and the conse- 
quent impracticability of cuarding tt 
at al pots, are so great as Very 
considerably to diminish the dauver. 

But, akbovugh, in point of fact, 
ithe oF no progress have been made 
in praclically abolishing the African 
Slave Trade ; and although, on the 
contrary, it Is too certain, that since 
the Peace of Paris that trade bas ia- 
creased ; yet much has been gained 
io the Cause of humanity by the re- 
cognition of principles which seem 
to furnish a solid foundation for the 
adopuion of ulterior measures of de- 
cisive efficacy. 

The incurable iniquity of this traf- 
fic has been solemnly pronounced by 
vil the great powers of [urope. 
some of them have pledged them- 
selves, by treaty, effectually tu sup- 
Spain and Portugal, the 
ony two Evropean states which still 

itherize the trade, have agreed to 
Celiver Northern Africa frem its ra- 
vires, and to confine it entirely to 
ine Southward of the Equator. And 
“pain has engaged to abolisi it com- 
-fiely, In the month of May, 1820. 
Hhuc how perfectly unavailing all 
viese declarations and engagements 
hiust prove, unless new means are 
alopted to enforce them, has been 
already shewn. 

It is further acknowledged with 


press if. 
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Srattnde, that some advance has at 
lo + 4 we 
‘cheth been made towards an efi- 
ment remecy, by the conventions 
lately entered into with Great Bei- 
t i,j ee oe I eit ; 
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val, Smun, and ilel- 
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land, respectively. Their conces- 
| \ 


sion of a modified muinal right of 
search, with a view to the Cetention 
vid punishinent of the contravand 
Slave trader. muv dowbiless apply, 
when brought thio operation, some 
considerable check to the ilhett prac- 
tices of the subrects of those pow- 
ers, when sailing onder their res- 
pective flags. But how inadequate 
it must be to their suppression, the 
past history of the Siave Trade will 
sufficiently prove: some flag will 
sull be found which will secure the 
criminal trom vistation, and enable 
him to carry on fais trade of bloed, 
In defiance , fihe lows beth of Cod 
and man. 

Itis aiso admitted, that France, as 
well as Portugal and Spotn, have 
endeavoured by legal penalties, to 
yj Ose some restraint on the con- 
duct of theie lawless subjects. Sant 
then, the penalties attacvcd to their 
delinquencies are not of a Mature ‘0 
Interrupt the course of so profitable 
a crime: for even ene successful 
enterprize would compensate for the 
pecuniary loss attending several cone 
fiscations. 

In the midst of these embarrassing 
difficultics, what is the course which 
it would be best to pursue? That is 
the question, to direct the attention 
of your Majesties to which, is the 
main object of this address. 

Spain. and Portugal are the only 
two states, whose subtects are at 
present legally permitted to carry on 
the Slave Trade. The former of 
these has stipulated, that her Slave 
Trade shail cease on the SOth of 
May, 1820, every where and for ever 
But Poriugal has as yet affixed no 
definite period for her entire reiin 
quishment ef the trade. It would 
seem tobea preliminary step of In- 
dispensable necessity, that Portugal 
should be prevailed upon lo prescribe 
to herself the same limitation to 
which Spain has already agreed. 
Surely, thet Christion power will noc 
be willing to stand alone, stuiied 
with the pollution of this guilty traf-, 
fic. when abandoned by all the res 
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that, on the part of France, the traf- 
fic in slaves might cease from that 
time every where and for ever.”’ She 
had, even previously to this, assured 
the British Government that the set- 
tiements of Sencgal and Goree, re- 
stored to her by treaty, should not 
be made subservient to the revival 
ofthe Slave Trade. Yet notwith- 
Standing all this, no sooner do these 
settlements revert to her dominion, 
than the work of rapine, and car- 


Nage, and desolation commences ; 


every opening prospect of improve- 


ment is crushed; thousands of mise. 
rable captives, of every age and sex, 
are crowded into the pestilential holes 


of slave ships, and subjected to the 
well-known horrors of the Middle 
Passage, in order to be transported 
to the French Colonies in the West 
Indies. There, such of them as 
may survive are doomed to puss 
their lives in severe and unremit. 
tine labour, exacted from them by 
the merciless lash of the cart-whip 
in the hands of a driver, 

It has been thought right to dwell 
with some particularity on the case 


of these settlements, because it tends 


to shew how inefficient and futile all 
the ordinary measures of prevention 
will prove when employed to coun- 
teract the restless and insatiable ava- 
rice of the traffickers in human biood, 

The good faith of the French go- 
yvernment cannot be questioned ; and 
yet how signally have these wicked 
men triumphed over ali its declara- 
tions and decrees ! 

But let it not be supposed that it 
has been by Frenchmen alone that 
this dreadful scourge has been in- 
flicted upon Africa. Traders of 
other nations, assuming the flag 
which best suited their nefarious pur- 
poses, have crowded the shores of 
Africa, and filled their ships with the 
wretched victims of the crimes which 
they excited. Not only have the 
Portuguese and Spaniards been ex- 
tensively engaged In these enterpri- 
zes, but citizens of the United States, 
of Holland, and of Great Britain alse, 


[ Noy, 


disguising themselves under the flag 
of some other country, have deeply 
participated In this work of destruc. 
tion. It would admit of proof, that 
probably at no period of the exist. 
ence of this opprobrions traffic, has 
Afvica suffered more intensely from 
its ravages than during a part of the 
time which has clapsed since the re. 
estabushinent of ihe peace of the ci. 
viized world. The bed men of al] 
other Countri¢s appear to have con:- 
bined to blast the improvement and 
happiness of Airica, and to bave join. 
ed in a malignant conspiracy to frus. 
trate all the merciful purposes of 
their Sovereigns towards that iHl-fat- 
ed quarter of the globe. 

To account for the late extraordi- 
nary aggravation of this tremendous 
evil, it will only be necessary to re- 
collect the new circumstances in 
which the Slave Trade has been pla- 
ced. ‘The restoretion of ‘peace has 
deprived Great Britain of that belli. 
gerent right of search and detention 
of vesseis on the high seas, which 
had enabled her to detect, under tie 
various disguises they assumed, the 
ilHicit and contraband slave traders of 
ber own and other countries. Her 
cruizcrs can no longer visit at Sea, or 
on the African coasts, ships bearing 
the flags of other nations; while 
these other nations take no measures 
for enforcing their own prohibitory 
decrees, or for controuling the con- 
duct of their subjec’s at points so re- 
mote from observation. ‘The omis- 
sion, perhaps, is not wilft]. Bur, 
even if those nations interposed more 
actively, evasion would still be prac- 
tised to a wide extent. If but one 
flag could be found which other go- 
vernments deem themselves bound 
to respect, and the employment of 
which for such a purpose its own £°- 
vernment is unable, or unwilling, 
punish, that flag would be usurped 
by the whole body ef slave trader; 
and would suffice to shelter they 
crimes. 

Besides these causes of aggravi- 
tion, the very condemnation of the 
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trade by the great powers of Europe, 
having produced a general appre- 
hension that effectual measures 
would soon be taken for its complete 
suppression, the sordid men enga- 
ged in it have thought that the ut- 
most ac nie Was necessary in order 
:o secure their guilty gains. = Froin 
the same circtmstance the profits 
have been enhanced, and they are 
so enormous that bad men are wil- 
jing, in the pursuit of them, to en- 
counter ali the risk of confiscation 
and pecunlery penalties ; more es- 
pecially, as the facilities of avoidig 
seizure atforded by the vast extent 
of the African coast, and the conse- 
quent impracticability of guarding it 
at all points, are so great as very 
considerably to diminish the dauger. 

But, akbough, in point of fact, 
lithe OF no progress bave been made 
in practically abolishing the African 
Slave Trade ; and although, on the 
contrary, it is too certalp, that since 
the Peace of Paris thet trade bas ia- 
creased ; yet much has been gained 
io the Cause of humanity by the re- 
cognition of principles which seem 
to furnish a solid foundation for the 
adopuion of ulterior measures of de- 
cisive eflicacy. 

The incurable iniquity of this traf- 
fc has been solemnly pronounced by 
vil the great powers of [Europe. 
some of them have pledged them- 
selves, by treaty, effectually tu sup- 
press it. Spain and Portugal, the 
ony two Enropean states which stiil 
“autherize the trade, have agreed to 
Celiver Northern Africa frem its ra- 


Veres, and to confine it entirely to 
ine Southward of the Equator. And 


pain has engaged to abolish it com- 


l.fiely, in the month of May, 1820. 
hui how perfectly unavailing all 


coe declarations and engagements 
ust prove, unless new means are 
‘opted to enforce tiem, has been 
already shewn 

It is further acknowledged with 
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land, respectively. Their conces- 
sion of a modified mutual right of 
search, with a view to the erention 
and punishinent of the contraband 
slave trader, mav dowbidess apply, 
when brought into operation, some 
considerable check to the illicit prac- 
tices of the subjects of those pow- 
ers, when sailing under their res- 
pective flags. But how inadequate 
It must be to their suppression, the 
past history of the Siave Trade will 
some ilag will 
secure the 


sufficientiy prove: 


still be found which will 
criminal trom vistiation, enable 
him to Carry on his trade otf blood, 
in dchance of ihe lows beth of God 
and man. 

Itis “iso adrattted, 
well as Portuzal and 
endeavoured by legal penalties, 
Iu} ose seme restraint on the con- 
duct of their lawless subjects. Sant 
then, the penalties attached to their 
delinquencies are not of a Nature ‘0 
Interrupt the course of so profitable 
acrime: for even one. successful 
enterprize would compensate for the 
pecuniary loss attending several cone 
fiscations. 

In the mist of these embarrassing 
difficultics, what is the course which 
it would be best to pursue? That ts 
the question, to direct the attention 
of your Majesties to which, is the 
main object address. 

Spain and Poriugal are the only 
two states, whose subjects are at 
present legally permitted to carry on 
the Slave Trade. The former o} 
these has stipulated, that her Slave 
Trade shail cease on the SOth ot 
May, 1820, every where and for ever 
Sut Portugal has as yet ifixed no 
definite pericd for her entire reiin 
quishment ef the trade. It would 
seem tobe a preliminary step of in- 
dispensable ne "ESSILY, phat Portugal 
should be prevatied upon scribe 
to herself the same limitation to 
which Spain has already ao 
Surely, that Chrisiiona power will vor 
be willing to alone, 
with the pollution of this 
fic. when abandoned by all 
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herself has, in the face of Europe, 
concurred in the repvobatien of it, 
as immoral, inhuman, aid ubyust. 
Bul, were it possivle that Portugal 
should wish to perstst in this prac- 
tical contempt of every sacred prin- 
ciple, ought she, great Sovereigns, 
to be permitted to do so? Oucht she 
to be permitted singiy to prolong 
the miseries ot Africa, and to frus- 
trate the hopes of Eurepe’ Shall 
your best and most beneficent pur- 
puses be thus cruciiy defeaied 2? Shail 
Affica, which you have made the 
special object of your pious and ge- 
nerous care, be leit for ever under 
the night of pagan ignorance, and 
the scourge of ferocious barbarism, 
hecause oe member of the Lurope- 
au family chooses to Staind out against 
the compassionate wishes and peve- 
rous efforts of ali the rest { 

Bat iv will jot be sufficient that 
the Portuguese Slave Trade should 
cease In point of law, at the perted 
fixed for that of Spain. The abol- 
von must be declared to be a part 
of the general law of nations. It 
mnust be made by common consent a 
rule, imperative on every country 
possessing a flag which may be abu- 
sed to the purpose of carrying on 
this traffic. Without this, what se- 
curity can be given, that when the 
Auys of Spain and Portugal can ho 
longer be legally employed in this 


trafic; those of other powers, of 


Hamburgh, or Naples, or Algiers, 
for Instance, May put be used, either 
by the subiects of these states, or by 
those of other countries which have 
abolished the trade, 10 protect their 
cuilty enterprizes’ The cries of 
suffering humanity would stl rise to 
Heaven acuinst the civilized world, 
if substitutions and = evasions like 
these should be permitted. Yet, it 
the Abolition is lett to rest upon the 
laws and mutual conrpects ot powers 


ie linqiushing the trade, Sticl) ¢ ype }1- 


ents will, without oll doubt, be re- 

sorted to by those violaters of all ob- 

erations human and divine, who are 
ibituated >this eXcctal 


Supposing this most important 
step to have been taken: supposing 
the Siave Trade to be proscerived as 
criminal by the laws of the whole ci- 
vilized world; something more, but 
that en obvious and unobjectionable 
measure, will sull remain to be pro- 
vided, in order to secure to the re- 
coynized law of nations, a fall and 
practical effect. When atiequate 
sanctions and remedies are provided, 
then, and not till then, wili this inve- 
terate evil, the growth of nearly 
three centuries of crime,be complete- 
ly eradicated. But without such 
sunctions and remedies, the dealers 
in Kuman bioed will deride your de- 
nunciations and decrees; and conti- 
nue torevelin the groans and vgo- 
nies of Africa. 

Much might doubtless be done, 
towards the extinction of this traflic, 
if the right of visiting ond detalnloy 
ships engeged init, ov having Slaves 
on board, were universaliy conceded; 
so that the national vessels of each 
state, should be empowered to visit 
the slave ships of every other state. 
Nothing short, however, of this 
universal Concurrence of the cl- 
vilized world in the proposed plan 
of marilime police, would effec- 
tually attain the object in view. It 
would still be in the power of any 
independent state, however small, 
which might withhold its concur. 
rence, to yleld the use of its flag to 
the contraband Slave ‘Trader, and 
thus to secure bis impunity: and 
even It this concurrence were unfile 
versal, sull, while the penalties at- 
tached io the crime were only of a 
pecunlary nature,its extinction would 
be incomplete. The risk of conhs- 
cation would be weivhed against the 
vast gains of this bloody commerce, 
multiplied of course by its new difh- 
cules; and it is teared that, in nu- 
merous cases, the temptation would 
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this. Let it be proclaimed by the 
congregated Sovereigns of Europe, 
that trom the Istol June, 1620, they 
will treat the crime of Siave-trading 
as plrocy ; and by this means, simple 
and easy us it is, the itberauon of 
Africa will be certain and complete. 
When at lust the Slave Trader is 
stamped wiih the character and sub- 
jected io the punishment of the pl- 
rate, Slave trading wiil svon be as 
rare an occurrence in the world, as 
other kinds of piracy are at this 
day. . 

No possible objection can be rals- 
ed to this remedy in potat of reason 
or jusuce. It is no more than a oe 
cessary conformity to principles ai 
ready established. Robbery on the 
high seas, or murder, or violence 
with intent to rob, Is piracy. But 
slave trading always livoives man- 
stealing and murder. Even on the 
passave, its thurders are numerous. 
Inthe most favourabie circunistan. 
ces, numbers perish miserably tron 
the dire effect of their cruel impri- 
sonment. When, theretore, the 
trade 1s prohibited by law, it would 
be improper to treat it as less than a 
capital offence ; and when declared 
to be contrary to the general law of 
Hatious, it becomes like oiler pira- 
cles, a crime which all have the 
licht and the duty to restrain. 

This course Is also strongly re- 
commended by ls simpheuy and 
convenience. 

Every maritime state has laws al- 
ready framed against ptrates, and 
modes of trial alre dy instituted. No 
Compheated arrangements wou dc, 
therefore, be required for giving ef- 
lect to the concurrent decree of the 
great powers of Furvpe on this sub- 
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gayed inthe Slave Trade to with- 
draw from it. Those, therefore, 
would be left wholly without excuse 
who shouid afterwards be found thus 
offending against the pubiic law of 
nations, founded upon, and declara- 
tory of, the law of nature and of God. 

Although this plan should be 
adopted, it will still be necessary that 
a vigilant superintendaunce should 
be excrcised over the conduct of 
the trade, during the period it Is 
still permitted to continue, and per- 
hans for a few years afterwards. 
Without this, the trade would be so 
eagerly persued during the term still 
aliowed it, that probably a greater 
sum of misery would be crowded in- 
to the remaining months of its exis- 
tence,than the world bas yet witness- 
ed in the same space of ume. Would 
it not, therefore, be desirable that 
the maritime powers of Europe 
should agree lo equip small squa- 
drons for the protection of Africa ; 
which, dispersed along her shores, 
should rigidly enforce the obser. 
vance of all the existing regulations 
and prehibitions with respect to the 
Slave Trade? Its extent would thus 
be kept, while it lasted, within its 
appointed limits; and afier it had 
ceased to be legal iu any case, the 
frequent visits of such squadrons 
would render the attempt to renew 
it utterly hopeless. ‘Toe personal 
risk would be of too serious a kind 
to be any longer deliberately encoun- 
tered by so many individuals as must 
concur In preparing the piratical ex- 
pedition, and in forming the crew of 
the slave ship. nen should we be- 
hold the delichtUful spectacle of ships 
ol war of different nations meeting 
on the ocean, not as enemies, but as 
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themselves, are peculiarly worthy ol 
your elevaicd » By decree- 
Ing the adopiulop of them, you would 
eininent degre 

paye of lee. 


talons. 


be fultilitvg, In at 
those duties whicn the 
velation assigns as the bigh and wep- 
propriate obligation of the supreme 
power ip every State: you would be- 
come at ouce “ aterror to evil doers” 
and “the ministers of God for 
good,” to the most oppressed and mi- 
serable of the human race. 

To you, then, Ulustrious Poten- 
tates, humanity looks up as the vice- 
gerents of that Power, whose very 
essence is benevolence: and it Is 
humbly conceived, that Upon you, 
above all other monarchs ; upon you, 
over whom the shield of Provideuce 
has been so palpably extended, and 
for whom the arm of Omnipotence 
has so maniiestiy fought, the great 
interests of mankind have a peculiar 
claim. Dedicate, then, on the shrine 
of Mercy and Justice, the noblest of- 
fering that confederate princes ever 
offered there. Thus will you encir- 
cle your names witha radiance more 
bright than the jewels of your 
crowns, and more unfading than the 
laurels of your victories ; a radiance 
which will as much eclipse the 
splendour of ail ordinary fame, as the 
two continents which your power 
and ciemency will have liberated and 
blessed, exceed in extent the limits 
within which the efforts of other phi- 
lanthropists have been allowed to 


operate. 


To the E:titor of the Christian Observer, 
Tuat “in no seat of education the 
institutions for the encouragement 
and promotion of true science and 
sound learning are better planned, 
or more effectually conducted, than 
in the University of Cambridee,” all 
think, 


uopardal Observers Must, I 
witlingiy confess: and that slander 


hus ret prese pied the evits EXISUNS in 
that antversity, in many Instances, 9 
toc! terms, 3S alsu, l leur. 
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mn your Number fo 
in many 
on the whole, will appear to mos 
mincs masatisfactory. Sure | am 
that Aima Mater will not be ult. 
mately benetited by concealing o; 
paliliating the positive evils thy: 
abound within her precincts, or by 


erroneous statements in defence of 


her discipline. Could I believe this. 
I should be the last to step forward 
and lay open to the world her ble. 
mishes ; Dut, smarting as [ now do, 
under circumstances which [ cay 
confidently assert, would never have 
occurred had her discipline been 
what it ought to be, or even as strict 
as that of our sister university, I lay 
aside all fulse delicacy on the sub- 
ject, and proceed to prove by facts 
well known toali who, like myself, 
have entered on their third year’s re. 
sidence im statu frupfillari, that the 
present state of discipline is by no 
means efficacious to the extirpation, 
oreven the decent suppression, of 
vice and immorality amongst her stu- 
dents, 

For the satisfaction of all lovers of 
truth, | shall oppose a few facts to 
each of the poinis of defence chosen 
by “A North Countryman” in his 
paper in your Number for Scptem: 
ber. With respect to the simpie 
fact, that, atthe very lowest estimate, 
one half of Trinity and St. John 
College students, with no inconsise- 
rable number from the minor colie- 
ges, are scattered up and down ou! 
streets in lodging-houses, it is sul 
prising to me that any one could 
have resided in the university {' 
any considerable period, and ait! 
have discovered the extensive evil 9 
such a pracedure, Let it be 
ed that students so situated, are U 
der the ** controul” ef their supe: 
ors; yet experience has shewn 1 
and every one who has fairiy con 
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who witin 
walls. In proof of this 
it needs only be observed, 
regulations respecting lodgin: 
ses, On which your correspondent 
so greatly relies, are not only easily 
evaded, but are actually well-known 
to be constantly violated by proprie- 
tors of lodgings with perfect Impu- 
nity! Let one instance within the 
compass of my own observation, and 
hy no meansa solitary one, suffice :— 
3 proprietor of a lodging-nouse Is in 
the habit of bringing up the “ gate- 
bill,’ which should declare the ex- 
act hour at which his inmate returns 
home every evening, to the young 
man himself, whom he requests to 
{lj it up at his own discretion! In 
many other instances, tt might easi- 
ly be proved, that false gate-bills are 
constantly sent in; and who wiil 
doubt it, when he considers the cir- 
cumstances of the householder and 
his lodger ? If the former be entire- 
ly dependant on the tutor and senior 
fellows for success in his business, 
he will not risk the loss of their in- 
terest to oblige the latter; but, if 
the reverse be the case, which is 
quite as common, and the young 
man’s patronage is equivalent, or 
more than equivalent, to that of his 
superiors, it is manifest how easily 
the present rules and regulations 
may be avoided. Qne circumstance 
of additional aggravation to this sys- 
tem, is not noticed by your corre- 
spondent; namely, that the persons 
who wait on the young men at lodg- 
ingehouses, are, in too numerous in. 
stances, young women,—and they 
bearing a bad character ! I know this 
tobe a fact. If any one is disposed 
to doubt it, let him account for that 
clause which invariably appears in 
aiverlisements in our newspaper for 
servants, by persons of respectabili- 
ty in our town—* Vo Cambridge pjer- 
son need afifily !?” 

Perhaps, my readers are -by this 
Christ. Obsery. No. 203. 


pers 
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OFF La f fp, 
time satished, that \ North Coun 
ryan’ IS Who ti his OpPLHiONn, 
that burlding 18 not so necessary as 
some persous scem lo imagine. It 


they wish to have an additional proot 
ol statement, let them know, 
that trom the class of persons above 
alluded to, It Is, that our streets are 
in a greai measure filled with the 
nuisances which will be complained 
of In theiroider. I leave these facts 
with the public. 

With respect to drunkenness, 
“A North Countryman” must ei- 
ther have very strange ideas of its 
heinousness in the sight of God, or 
have been very ill-informed concern- 
ing the administration of punish- 
ment to offenders of this class, All 
the penalty Incurred by being found 
a Creator or a partaker of a drunken 
riot in our streets, is a few lines of 
some Greek or Latin author to transe 
late, or to commit to memory; a 
punishment that any school-boy 
would laugh at: a second or third 
offence mav incur an additional num- 
ber of lines, or confinement to col- 
lege walls fora few days. ‘The con- 
sfant occurrence of riots of this de- 
scription In our streets, and the ma- 
ny gownsmeo we meet quite inebrt- 
ated, prove how far, to use your cor- 
respondent’s words, ‘ drunkenness 
is discouraged and punished !” 

Your correspondent’s answer to 
‘A Westmorland Yeoman’s” third 
inquiry is as unsatisfactory as, from 
existing circumstances, might have 
been expected. Laying all other 
charges against our university aside, 
what can we find to vindicate the 
state of our streets ! Can “ A North 
Countryman,” or can any individual 
endued with common decency, af- 
firm, that they do not swarm with 
characters of the very worst descrip- 
tion? Can he say, that vice with un- 
blushing impudence does not insult 
our eyes every hour of the day ? 
Can he deny, that from dusk till mid- 
night, our streets are in a_ state 
which would disgrace any town, 
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even where no vice-chancellor and 
proctors existed to aid the civil au- 
thorities? [f it be a necessary evil, 
that characters of the most likely 
cast to allure young men to their 
utter ruin, should swarm in our su- 
burbs, surely every under-,rvaduate 
has a right to lift up his voice, and 
demand tiat be should not be com- 
peiied to subimit to the attacks of 


vice; and that the streets at least, of 


aseat of so much learning, should 
be kept clear from such a nuisance. 
I hope and trust, that Oxtord’s bet- 
ter example wiil never cease to be 
rung in our ears, until our chief ma- 
gistrate, and our sfvritual rulers, 
listen to the just demand of parents 
and wuardians, aided by the voice ot 
the well-disposed part of their chil- 
dren themselves, to clear our streets 
from vice, and at least not to put 
temptation in the way of yout’, 

With regard io the frassiddety of 
abolishing the system of lodg'ny- 
hou-¢s, which is productive of so 
mucti evil, [| have been led to ima- 
pine, that no such impracticaluiiiy 
exists, as your Correspondent seems 
to imagine. A senior fellow of a 
college menloned to me not long 
since, that an offer had been made 
to the university by an architect, to 
build, on no very extravVayant terms, 
a sort of university “ Aotel,” capa- 
cious enourh to contain the over- 
flowings of all the colleges, : and 
which might have a gate-bill and re- 
gular porter, and, in short, be on the 
sume principle as the colieges them- 
selves. This offer was, however, 
refused. One thing ts clear, chat if 
the university would only advance 
the moncy, the building would pay 
itself; particularly if they adopted 
the plan of making the students who 
should reside in it, pay for their 
rooms at ¢he same rate as they piy 
tor lodgines. I communicate tals 
circumsiance, to shew, that the un- 
dertaking Is neither so ‘ gigantic” 
nor so “ideal” as some persons 
might Imagine. 

Your correspondent’s remark, res- 
pecting female bed-makers, is the 
yarticulariy erroneous of all. 
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Luiher’s Bible not a Translation from the Vulgate. 
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Had he said, that the greater part of 
those who are employed, at Trinity 
and Cirist’s colleges Especi«lly, are 
young women, he would have beep 
nearer the wuth. 

I shall only odd, that having glanc. 
ed at each of the most striking evils 
of our university discipline, it is (air 
to add, that lor this yeer, two pro. 
proctors, and two additional prociors’ 
men, ere proposed to be elected . 
anid that, since the un fortunate occur. 
rence aliuded to by your correspon. 
deat towards the close of his Paper, 
the * heads” seem to have been vry. 
dually adopung measures, by intro. 
ducing gate-bills at the lodging-hou, 
s€s, aud by pruposing additional proc. 
tors, for the better discipline of the 
plece. 

In conclusion, I wish to suggest, 
that po motive has led me to siate 
thus much, except an earnest desire 
that the faults and blemishes of our 
university may be removed; and 
that, by Jaying open what may be 
considered as cojectionabie in per to 
the cyes of the world, the seniors 
may be induced tu adopt such effica- 
cious measures as shall raise her as 
high ina moral, as she is now in an 
intellectual, pouiut of view: — hus 
would the desivable tatentions of the 
pious founders of our colleges be 
most effectually promoted. 

AN UNDER-GRADUATE, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Mr. BELLAMy’s assertion, that Lu. 
ther’s German translation was made 
from the Vulgate, is only one among 
many instances in which he berrays 
an ignorance of the history of Bibli- 
cal translations, unbecoming the avu- 
thor of an improved English version. 
Luther certainly translated directly 
from the Hebrew ; for the copy ol 
the Hebrew Bible which he used !s 
preserved in the royal library at Ber 
lin : it is the edition of the whole Old 
Test. Buxiz,. 8vo. 1494. “This copy 
was collated for Dr. Kennicott, bY 
Schulze, a German, who published 
a tract on the value of this edt 
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tion, and dedicated it to Kennicott. 
This copy o! the Bible is marked in 
Kennicott, 264 ; aid had Mr. Bella- 
my consulted his dissertatio generalis, 
he would not have made the usser- 
tion of which several of your corres- 
pondents have complained. 

Aliow me further to remark, that 
J have observed, that our Authori- 
zed Version of the Old Testament 
yencrally agrecs with the Munster 
edition of the Heorew Bible, when 
there is any difference in the print- 


ed texts; and though I believe it Is 
not any where recorded, what edition 
our translators followed (for they 
were not aware, | imagine, of any 
difference in the printed text) I be- 
lieve it was Bib. Muvsteri. Heb. Lat. 
fol. Basil, 2 vols) 1546. J think I 
could offer some proot in support of 
this conjecture ; but I should be ob- 
liged to any of your correspondents 
wiio would favour me with any inte- 
resting information on the subject. 


Cc. H. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


4n Examination of the Doctrines of 
Calvin: a Sermon, preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Martin, Lei- 
cester,on Thursday, the 2d of July, 
1818, at the Triennial Visitation of 
the Lord Bishop: of Lincoln. To 
whichis added, the Doctrine of Ne- 
cessity briefly considered, By the 
Rev. JamMEs Beresrorp, Rector 
of Kibworth, Leicestershire ; and 
late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. London: Haitchard. pp. 
67. 1818. 


A Ready Refily to an Irish Enquiry: 
ory @ convincing and conclusive 
Confutation of Calvinism. To 
which is subjoined, Tervftaideia : or, 
the true iiethod of Teaching the 
Clergy of the Established Church, 
being @ wholesome Theological Ca- 
thartic to fiurge the Church of the 
Predestinurian Pestilence. By a 
CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLanD. London : Whittimore. 
Pp. 357. 1818. 


Wuen the Reverend Rector of Kib- 
Worth, and Fellow of Merton College 
condescended to amuse the world 
"ith his well-known ‘ Miseries.” 
re almost wonder it did not occur to 
him, as an author, that an interest. 
Ing chapter might have been added 
on the Miseries of Reviewers. Like 


a wise instructer, however, he has 
seen fit to teach us this Jesson by ex- 
ample instead of precept, and we 
are consequently much indebted to 
him for some valuable praciical il- 
lustrations of the art of teasing peri- 
odical critics. 

For exemple (Misery 1.): A 
preacher of a visitation sermon takes 
for his text “ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will towards men,” and, after a suit- 
able exordium, proposes, as the sub- 
ject of his discourse, “to examine 
whether the doctrines of Calvin, as 
laid down in his Institutes, do really, 
as asserted by those who hold them, 
contain the truth of God exactly as 
we find it In the word of God.” This 
plan of preaching a sermon, which 
has nothing to do with the text, 
nay, which opposes its very spirit, Is 
the more admirable because of the 
disappointment which it must have 
caused, not to reviewers only, but 
to those ** Methoaists’ or * Cal- 
vinists,” if any such were present, 
who came to St. Martin’s church, in 
hopes of hearing a sound, practical 
discourse, which might have sent 
them back to their respective pa- 
rishes, with hearts ratsed above vain 
janglings and speculations, to peace- 
ful, active, self-denying piety; and 
might have inculcated that univer- 
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sal “ good-will” which the text pro- 
mised, but which the sermon cer- 
tainly had no particular tendency to 
promote. For ourselves, we confess, 
that we veadily fell into the snare, ex- 
pecting from the text any thing less 
(nan avehcment purty-spirited dis- 
course; and indeed there wanted 
nothing to render this Misery com- 
plete, but that it should have been 
played off on the Ist of April, in- 
stead of the 2d of July. While, 
however, we duly admire the inge- 
pury o the Misery, we are bound to 
add, thet It is not quite original; that 
emiment divine, the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne, having long zo recommend- 
ed, that when a cergyman has a ser- 
mon to preach for which a suiteble 
text does not present itself, he siouid 
pitch upon one at random. The one 
which he particularly cecommends 
is, © Parthians, and Medes and [la- 
mites, and the dwellers in Mesopota- 
mis, and in Judea, Cappadocia,” &e. 
&c.: but Mr. Beresford’s is quite as 
good for tne occasion. 

To write ina particularly cramp, 
quaint style is another approved plan 
of inflicting a misery upon review- 
ers. To speak, for instance, of the 
Almighty “ finding bis worshippers 
continuaily employed among the 
charities” (p. 10,) of inferring things 
“logically as well as theologically” 
(p. 11,) of Calvin’s doctrines being 
6 individualized by himsclf,’ name- 
ly specified (p. 165) to assert, that 
“the instance just elven of irreve- 
rence to the Deity is much” (p. 21,) 
to revive such obsolete words as 
“imcompossivle” (p. 42 ;) is all very 
excellent, thuugh not quite equal to 
those browder defects of style which 
are capable of being expanded over 
a wh ie sentence, instead of being 
comprised in a single expression, 
For example; “Irresistible grace 
imparts such a visitation of the Di. 
vine Spirit, as finds and leaves the 
favoured recipient wholly idle;~-com- 
ing in with a resh too potent for op- 
position, yet too sudden for coneur- 
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rence,—-it must be entertained, and 
ot course it must ‘OPive in ope- 
ration.”” -_ This 1s very excellent: 
*“orace,’ we find, isa “y: Sitation,’ 
and has a “recipieut;” and the vi- 
sitation ** comes 1m With a rush.” 
and the visitation or the * push’ jg 
‘tyo sudden for concurrence 3” and 
the “visi:ation,’’ must be © enter. 
tuined 3 and, moreover, this * yj. 
sitalion” “thrives In operation,” 
Many equally admirable specimens 
of style occur in this “ visitation” 
sermon: we shall give but one 
more. ‘Oh, my brethren! my unit. 
ed brethren, would to God you 
would enable me to call you ! be led 
to arouse your feelings, your under. 
standings, your Consciences, and 
your candour! And will you, can 
you suffer the threatening clouds and 
impenetrable fogs which have been 
raised by this moody polemic lo de 
out the splendour cf Revelation?” 
The epithet ** moocy polemic,” as 
applied to Calvin, is net oniy guodas 
* arousing” men’s © candour” and 
“hiding out” the very point in cis 
pute, but as furnishing an admirable 
relief to the language of mary ot 
our older and best divines, whe coun 
curred with the judicious Hooke, 
that “Calvin was Incomparably the 
wisest man that ever the Frenel 
Church did enjoy.” (Vide Christ 
Observ. for July, 1817, p. 458, &c. 
Our author sometimes weaves ii 
Miseries very neatly together. Ip 
one part of his sermon, for example, 
he exclaims, “*Jn struggling for the 
interests of truth, none can hope (0 
prevail by naked assertion : {rem . 
sertion, therefore, I will wholly @ 
stain.” Having thus prepared his 
readers for nothing but argue 
their minds fully wrought with ex: 
pectation of the most profound spe 
cimen of dialectics, he no sooner be 
gins to explain any passage of Sclip 
ture, than he immediately pounces 
upon them with such assertions 48 
the following: “ The two jatter 
clauses of the text must be taken, ® 
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they stand in close connexion with 
the former. The full instruction 
which will thus be afforded to us, Is, 
that In this our earthly state, we are 
wholly without the power of pro- 
moting the glory of God, except 
through the medinm of Lerevolence 
and beneficence to our fellow-mor- 
tals.’ Now, surely here is at as- 
sertion; for whether the instruction 
which Mr. Beresford derives from 
the text be true or false, it cannot 
be proved that it necessarily, or even 
naturally, results from it; any more 
than Dr. Mant was able to prove, 
that when cur Lord said, that * ex- 
cept a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, be canrot see the king- 
dum of God,” it followed, as the 
‘full instruction” of the passage, 
that baptism and the Spiritv’s influ- 
ences are necessarily connected, or 
are contemporary in the!r operation. 
We by no means intend to touch 
vpen the peculiar doctrines of Cal- 
vinism, specifically so called. In- 
ceed, after so much bas been said, 
aod thoneht, and written on the sub- 
ject, and to so little purpose, we can 
conceive of no misery greater, than 
upon entering the house of Ged, 
anxious for plain” practical * doc- 
trine, reproof, correction, and 1in- 
struction in righteousness,’’ to be 
informed by the minister, as in the 
sermon before us, that he is about 
to discourse vupon—* [. PkEDESTI- 
NATION, jointly including eternal 
election and eternal reprobation. If. 
Particulor redemption by Christ. HI. 
Irresistible grace. IV. Vhe final 
perseverance of ihe E:ect.” (p. 16.) 
In this instance, however, Mr. Be- 
restord bas refrained from inflicting 
on us the additional Misery of a dis- 
cussion of “the fifth point ;” very 
candidly acknowledging, that, ‘as 
itis a doctrine received by eur own 
church, though not with Calvin’s sce- 
verity of interpretation, he will say 
nothing of it”? (p. 16.) 
Why, we are oftentempted to ask, 
iS it Mhat men will obstinately conti- 
hue year alter year, and century af- 
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ter century, to annoy each other with 
these poinis of subtle and often use- 
less, or Worse than useless, disputa- 
tion? A man can hardly shelter bim- 
self under a penthouse from the 
rain, Without chancing to meet with 
some one who is anxjous to know 
Whether he is a Calvinist. And ale 
ter all, argue as we wil! on either 
side, what do we know, cr what can 
we prove ? Each system, pushed to 
Ils apparently necessary consequen. 
ces, Involves its abettor in contusion 
and absurdity ; while each, as main- 
tuined by the more moderate and 
pious of its disciples, may seem to 
derive countenance from partuculer 
passages of Scripture, however in- 
consistent it may be with others of 
equally plain and intelligible import. 
Why will not men learn to sce that 
it is impossible to handle these «ab- 
struse points to any real purpose of 
utilfty,in the dry scholastic manner in 
which they are too olten treated ; 
and that, if touched upon at all, it 
should be only in the posture of 
humble acquiescence, and unimpas.- 
sioned simplicity of intention, and 
with a constant recurrence to that 
devout preyer—* What I know not, 
teach Thou me.” We most anx 

iously desire to see the time arrive, 
when theological disputants  wilk 
adopt Mr. Faber’s rational and judi- 
cious rule, to “admit no conclusion 
in any system to be valid, unfessthe 
conclusion itself, as well as the the- 
sis from which it is deduced, be ex- 
plicitly set forth in holy Scripture.”’ 
(Vide Faber’s Sermons, or Review 
of them, In Christ. Ob. for June 
1817, pp. 395, 596.) 

We have but few remarks more 
to make on Mr. Berestora’s dis- 
course, before we procecd to the’ 
other work under review. If we 
wished to go on with our miseries, 
we might find them i abundance. 


We shall give but one example. 
Mr. Beresford professes hitsell a 
strict and orthodox Churchman, and 
brines forward seven articles of his 
own belief, which he states to bes 
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inferred from ‘* the words of two 
apostles.” Now the beauty of this 
Misery is, that Mr. Beresferd has 
so admirably contrived the positions 
in his sermon, to contradict those 
which, asa graduate and a clergy- 
man, he has tiequently signed in 
other ways. that it would puzzle the 
most sharp-sighted critic to deter- 
mine exactly upon his real opinions. 
We shall quote the last three of Ais 
articles, with corresponding passa- 
ges from three successive Articles 
of the Church of England, which ap. 
pear to have been immediately in 
his view. 


Mr Beresford. | Church of England. 

“« V. Man by his! XI. Ve are ac- 
own good works) counted rig hte- 
may assist in, ous before God 
averting his own| oly for the me- 
condemnation,’’|; rit of our Lord 

and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ, and 

not for our own 
works or desery- 
ings. 

6 VT, wu... That/ XII. Good works 
for*® those good) which are the 
works, gracious-| fruits of faith, 
ly accepted in; and follow af- 
their humble de-| fe justification, 
gree, he shall be cannot put away 
everlastingly re-; our sins and en- 
warded in hea-| dure the severity 
ven.” of God’s judg- 

ment. 

‘“ WIT. Man is X. Of free will. 
fully gifted by! The condition 
his Creator with; of man after the 
free will. fall of Adam, 1s 

such, that he 

cannot turn and 
prepare himself 
by hts own na. 
tural strength 
and good works 
to faith and call- 
ing upon Gad ; 
wherefore we 
have bO power 
todo guodworks, 
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pleasant and ac. 
ceptable to God, 
without the eTace 
of God by Christ 
preventing us éhat 





Sood will, and 
jworking with us 
iwhen we have 
that good will.” 


Our readers will perceive, that 
one of our principal objections to 
this sermon, is not that it is anti- 
Calvinisiic ; (for here we remain 
neuter ;) but that its professed refu- 
tation of Calvinism, even where it 
takes up what really zs Calvinism, 
and not what, under that vague ap- 
peljation, involves our common 
Christianity, does not come fully to 
the points at issue between the two 
parties. Suppose we prove ever so 
strongly, that a// men have the power 
to turn to God ; the Calvinist replies, 
that every man has not the ql, and 
that God only can give the will. 
Here, therefore, and not on the pre- 
vious question, the real point of con- 
troversy rests. Without involving 
ourselves in the litigation, we may 
vive an example or two to illustrate 
our remark. Mr. Beresford, for in- 
stance, brings forward the Calvinist 
as maintaining, that “God for his 
own pleasure, hath predestinated cer- 
tain of his creatures to eternal tor- 
ments.”” Now Calvinists, at least 
the more moderate part of that bo- 
dy, supposing they allowed reproba- 
tion at ey which they probably 
would not, would still repty, that 
they did not view God us acting: thus 
fur ** kis own Aleasure,’ but in order 
to the just retribution of sin; and, 
that when they speak of “ electlon” 
as founded upon the sovereign will 
of God, they do not consider it as the 
act of “a tysant,” but of a being in- 
finitely wise and good, who, lor rea 
sons which we canuot know, and 
micht not, in the present state be 
able to comprehend, but which we 
shall fully understand in a fucure 
state, abd see to be quite consistent 
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both with the equity and goodness 
of God, -has made the supposed de- 
cree. As far as we understand the 
Calvinists, (we sill allude to the 
more sensible and moderate part of 
the body,) their argument is not, 
that God has acted wt/hout reason, 
but only, that his reasons are above 
our understanding, and that Auman 
merit, foreseen in the recipients of 
yrace, was 7iof one of those reasobps,. 
The ultimate point, therefore, re- 
mains undecided between the two 
parties. Again, when Mr. Beres- 
ford remarks, that salvation “ Is pro- 
mised not to the elect in the Calvi- 
nistic sense, but to any who do those 
things” (p. 37,) which the Apostie 
had mentioned in the passage to 
which he alludes ; the real question 
still remains untouched ; for the 
Calvinist would reply, that ‘** none 
but the elect can possibiy have either 
the will or the power to perform 
God's command.’ <A _ sitmilar re- 
mark would apply to most of his 
other arguments on this interinina- 
ble subject. * 

Now, again, we think it right to 
advertise our readers, that we are 
not defending the doctrines of Cal- 
vin: we are simply endeavouring to 
convince the warmer opponents on 
both sides, that what so often appears 
to them an irresistible argument, is, 
in fact, no argument at all, since it 
does not reach the nucleus of the 
controversy. tu almost all the po- 
lemical discourses which it has been 
our lot to hear or read on these dis- 
puted points, whether from profess- 
ed Arminians or professed Calvin- 
ists, we have usually felt ourselves 
unsatishied, from finding that the 
disputant was but attacking the ene- 
mv’s wing, instead of advancing 
boidly to the centre of his phalanx. 
We wish to convince, if possible, 
ihe younger clergy especially, that 
proving that a given hypothesis on 
these abstruse subjects is liable to 
much abuse, or may be followed out 
into untenable positions, Is not ve- 
cessarily a confutation of the bypo- 
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thesis itself. We think thita full 
persuasion of the difficuity of the 
questions reaily at issue would great- 
ly tend to check these worse than 
useless discussions. Alter all that 
rival disputants may wiile or preach, 
the subject remains where God has 
left it, in an awful darkness, which 
should rather check our confidence 
than provoke cur curtosity. A phi- 
losopher replied, to one who asked 
him what he concealed under bis 
cloak ; * I placed it there that you 
might not know.” If we might ven- 
ture Without irreverence to appiy 
the remark to a higher subject, we 
should say, that mystery was 
pressly cast around these topics, not 
that we milyht speculate and dispute 
upon them in all the petty pride of 
human dialectics, but that we night 
bow with profound humility and con- 
tented fanh before Him & who is 
unsearchable, and whose ways are 
past finding out.” Our feebie con- 
jectures, (for, after all, what sie 
they dué conjectures, except so far 
as they are tounded on the plain as- 
sertions of Revelation!) on points 
connected with the nature or the 
decrees of the Most Hixh, cannot 
penetrate even the outskirts of tha: 
profound obscurity (dark with ex- 
cessive brightness) which encircles 
the Eternal Throne. To be fully 
sensible of this point, would check 
the spirit of controversy as much as 
it would increase that of decp and 
humble piety. Zfat man cannot be 
dogmatical or disputatious who duly 
feels his own ignorance, and can 
submit in the self-abasing spirit of 
Christian diffidence, to think lowly 
of himself, and highly of his fellow- 
Christians. It ts nothing but igno- 
rance combined with pride, that can 
make a man conceive himself well- 
informed on subjects so tar removed 
from the ken of human research; 
and which, in proportion as he pro- 
ceeds in his investigations, be will 
find, elude all the invenuity of earth- 
born philosophy. Not that we have 
any fault to find with the due dis 
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cussion of the most controverted to- 
pics—(though even on this part of 
the question, we should imagine, 
that far more would be gained than 
lost, bo'h in the pulpit and in con- 
versational intercourse, by «almost 
invarladly substituting for them the 
more fruitful topics of practical di- 
vinity ;)——-but if such controverted 
points must be handled, iet them at 
Jeas' be taken up in the spirit of 
Christan meekness; let them refer 
for the» proof to tae plsin text of 
Sert ouve, rather than to the uncer. 
iain decuciions of buman reason, 
even when that reason is employed 
in tracing out 7aferences from Scrip- 
ture itself; and tct toaem be viewed 
net aS subtects on whith itis tmpos- 
sible for differences to arise wihout 
culpable blindness on one side or 
the other, but as subjects, respect. 
ing which, both parties may be ho- 
nest in their argument, however ad- 
verse tiey be their theoretical con- 
clusions. Let neltther opponent 
think he was conquered bis adversa- 
ry, because be has dislodged him 
from a particular tent, or has suc- 
cessfully maintained a strong coun- 
ter-position. He may readily achieve 
this, without making a single ad- 
vance towards the rea! merits of the 
ultimate question. Indeed, we could 
wish that those persons on both 
sides, either divines or laics, who 
are so eager to shew their prowess 
in this endless controversy, would 
pass at once from all subordinate 
puints to the gist of the argument 
—for example, to reconcile that free 
agency of man, which must be ad. 
mitted in order to render him a res- 
ponsible being, with that fore-know- 
ledge of God which seems, in some 
measure, to render him a necessary 
one. And if they cannot clear this 
point, or one or two others to which 
the whole controversy may be ulti 
mately reduced, it is of little im- 
portance on either side to have des- 
troyed a few outposts, or to have 
annoyed an adversary with a strag- 
zling fire. Now we wish our pole- 





mics to feed this; not that they May 
proceed to still vainer janylings ; 
but that they may learn to refrain 
from forcing upon others, what 
they cannot prove themselves; tha, 
they may regerd with true Charity 
the person and the opinions of their 
neighbour; and that they may be 
content to wail lor the full illumina. 
tton necessary to the Comprehension 
of these topics, ull that dey, When, 
deriving light and understanding 
immediately from the Great Foun. 
tain of intelligence itself, they shall 
See and know even as they are seen 
and known, 

Of Mr. Beresford’s ignorance of 
the rea/ points at issue we might 
give several examples; his con. 
founding, for instance, the general 
belief, on the part of an individual, 
of the doctrine of election, with his 
belief of his own personal election 
—two things which have no necessa- 
ry connexion either in argument or 
fact. Multitudes believe the former 
who do not believe the latter, espe- 
cially in countries where the general 
creed, as in Scotiand, is indisputably 
Calvinistic. This is probably the 
case with a large portion also of the 
children of professed Calvinists in 
England, whom the force of educa- 
tion will not allow to doubt of the 
correctness of a principle so ear- 
nestly inculcated upon them from 
their infancy ; while either self-dif- 
fidence or many other causes may 
prevent their applying to their own 
case what they still consider as i0- 
dubitably true of others. 

While on this subject, we cannot 
but object also to the incorrectness, 
not to say the unfairness, of railings 
as our author does, at Calvinism, 45 
necessarily productive of great mo- 
ral injury both to its professor and 
the community at large, when nei- 
ther the great body of Calvinists in 
our own country, nor in any other 
we believe, are found more vicious 
than their neighbours. We should 
have thought the example of Scot: 
land—not to mention some of the 
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most virtuous places upon the contt- 
pent of Europe, in wich Calvinism 
is the acknowledged and accredited 
fith, might have taught our author 
and other zealous anti-Calvinists, 
either to modtly Loelr assertions on 
inis subicet, or altogeter to reject 
i mode of aroument which may be 
often adduced with as much advan- 
igre tothe cause of error as ol truth, 

‘We conciude our remarks on 
Mr. Beresford with a single pas- 
suge, iliustrative of his mode of ar- 
gument, in which our readers, both 
Calvinistic and Arminian, will be 
somewhat surprised to learn tint the 
doctrine of Predestination may 
refuwed from the very étle fage ot 
the Prayer-book. 


Ve 
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cond edition of his sermon, to read 
Calvin’s chanter on Prayer, and 
then to employ his inwenuity in ac- 
counting for the wide difference 
which exists between the facts of 
this case, and his own speculations 
respecting them.* 
‘ihe second work before us is an 
ironical contutation of Calvinism, 
including under that term, not only 
Calvinism, properly so called, but 
much that is heid In common by 
good men who are far from being 
abettors of the system of the Gene- 
vese School. The volume is writ- 
ien dn the style, and probably upon 
the model, of Witherspoon’s Cha- 
zcteristics, which seem to have 
given the hint to several works of a 
iar kind. Now we must very 
trapkly teil our anonymous author, 
that however deserving of approba- 
tion many of the passages in his 
work may be, we are in no degree 
friends to this mode of treating sub 
ects of such grave importance as 
of which come under 
us inguiry. There is, however, 
we admii, a particular niche of con- 
n sucha work may ve- 
ry legitimate!y iii; for though it 
. u.ture of things, beau 
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other side ; and may, therefore, in- 
duce many to weigh the argument 
who would otherwise have been 
ashamed to have even listened to 
the unpopular side of a litigated hy- 
pothesis. But here we think the 
benefit (equivocal, we admii, at 
best) conferred upon a true cause 
by such publications must stop; 
for though in the pure mathe matics 
the reductza ad absurdum is a Con- 
clusive argument, it is by no means 
so in questions depending upon mo- 
ral evidence. We could not allow 
that Mr. Beresford had necessarily 
disproved his opponent’s arguments 
merely because he had made absurd 
inferences appear to follow from 
their admission ; and we are equal. 
ly strenuous on this point, in rete- 
rence to our present author. On 
neither side is ridicule the test of 
truth ; we say ridicule, because. how- 
ever gravely an argument may be 
conducted, the reductio ad chsurdum 
always partakes of the nature of ri- 
dicule. By the very construction 
of the argument a certain truth is 
supposed to be so clear and incon. 
trovertible that nothing short of 
complete fatuity could induce an op- 
ponent to contravene its authority. 
The moment, therefore, that a pro- 
position is proved to involve this ab- 
surd consequence, the laugh of tri- 
umph is raised against its abettor, 
who, in addition to having his argu- 
ment disproved, is rendered ridicu- 
lous for having maintained it. But 
in those mysterious questions of 
controversial divinity which consti- 
tute the topics of the two works be- 
fore us, it is seldom that our know- 
ledge is so complete, and our induc- 
tion so extensive, that one mortal 
can fairly take upon himself to argue 
thus with another. It is quite 
enough, for the confutation of a ma- 
thematical proposition, to prove that 
it necessarily involves an adsurdity 
(we use the term not in its Colloqui- 
al but its classical sense ;) that, tor 
example, if followed out to its con- 
sequences, it would prove that the 


| Nov. 


internal angles of a triangle are no; 
equal to two right angles; because 
bere all the terms of the proposition 
and the various stages of the argy. 
ment are such a» come completely 
within our sphere of information, 
and are such as we cannot possiily 
have misunderstood. But when we 
apply this mode of reasoning to the. 
ology, we soop become perplexed; 
for, as we have before had occasion 
to shew, from two propositions equal. 
ly true and undeniable, may be de- 
duced, by apparently necessary con. 
sequence, inferences that are con. 
tradiciory, and which, therefore, 
cannot, in the nature of things, be 
true together. In tact, there js 
scarcely a truth in morals or religion 
which may not be followed out, by 
apparently correct deductions, to 
the most uitenable consequences, 
Vien, therefore, Lord Shatiesbury 
would fasten an absurdity upon the 
admission of a Christian doctrine, 
we may very fairly argue, that 
notwithstanding his argumentative 
sneer, the doctrine may still be true. 
The opponents of Mr. Beresford, 
and of ihe ironical confutation of 
Calvinism, may respectively reply 
to the same purport; and, as the 
questions under discussion are not 
mathematical but moral, we think 
their reply would be perfectly just- 
In fact, the only satisfactory mode 
of answering the ratio ad absurdum, 
in matters like these, is the argu- 
ment by analogy. [or instance: 
“You tell me,” says the Christian 
to the Deist, * that the admission of 
such a doctrine would lead to such 
or such an absurdity. I am not, 
perhaps, prepared absolutely to 
frrove, whatever | might make ap- 
pear frobable, that such a conse- 
quence might not seem to arise from 
the admission of the truth for which 
I contend ; but this difficulty is not 
greater than others which follow 
from principles which you yourse!! 
admit. If, for example, you col- 
tend, that my hypothesis relative lo 
the condition of mankind would ¢¢ 
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far to disprove the benevolence of That the author’s intention was not 


the Deity, I contend that it would 
not xo farther than the famines, the 
storms, the earthquakes, the nox- 
ious animals and weeds which infest 
the fair face of creation, and dis- 
turb the repose of the human race.” 
How admirably Bishop Butler has 
handled this defensive weapon we 
all know ; and in many cases it is 
the onty weapon which can be em- 
ploved with advantage in such a 
warfare. The Calvinist may fairly 
use this argument against Mr. Be- 
restord, and the Arminian against 
the author of the  Confutation :” 
not indeed to shew that their res. 
peciive systems are right ; for the 
argument has no bearing whatever 
on the jlostt?ve side of a question ; 
but to shew that they may be so, 
notwithstanding all the awkward in- 
ferences which have been fastened 
upon them, since those inferences 
are not more awkward than others 
which necessarily flow from facts or 
principles equally admitted by both 
parties, 

We do not wish our readers to 
collect from the preceding remarks, 
that the author of the ‘* Confuta- 
tion” has confined himself to an iro- 
nical exposure of his opponent’s ar- 
guments without bringing any of 
his own. On the contrary, the 
whole work is a continued argument, 
conducted with considerable spirit, 
and in many parts (for we have 
nothing to say tothe readly Calvinis- 
tic portion of it) quite conclusive. 
We have not, however, bv any 
means, reconciled ourselves to the 
principle upon which it is founded ; 
and we are not sure that the Irrita- 
Gon which such works must inevita- 
vly cause, is not more than a coun- 
terbalance for the good which they 
may be intended to effect. It is not 


a slight consideration that can atone 
for the breach of charity ; and no- 
thing more invariably produces this 
consequence than using the weapon 
of ridicule even in the defence of 
What is most excellent ane laudable. 
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satire, but the establishment of 
truth, and that his feelings towards 
his opponents are perfectly kind and 
charitable, even when his tone, lrom 
the nature of his plan, is most sar- 
caStic, we think is apparent through- 
out the work. We admit, also, that 
many of the arguments and modes 
of controversy which he has speci- 
fied, are justly deserving of all the 
ridicule with which he has assailed 
them. But in questions so closely 
connected with the Improvement of 
the heart and temper, as those 

which are here discussed, candour, 

conciliation, and forbearance appear 

of far greater importance, even for 

the sake of effect, than irony and sa- 

tirical wit. Besides, it does not fol- 

low, that, because a criminal de- 

serves punishment, it is a pleasing 

or honourable office to become the 

executioner. Our general feeling, 

therefore, with regard to the work 

is, that had it happened to have 

been submitted to us for our impri- 

matur, we should have advised el- 

ther a considerable alteration of its 

plan or its entire suppression ;—~but 

that, dezng published, we cannot but 

acknowledge that both its arguments 

and its satire are oftentimes too well 

founded, and deserve the considera- 

tion of those who may be likely to 

come within the sphere of their in- 

fluence. 

These remarks apply to the gene- 
ral plan. We have, however, a 
somewhat more unqualified objec- 
tion to express against one or two 
particulars in its execution. We 
allude, for example, to the frequen- 
cy with which things serious and jo- 
cose are brought together in such a 
way as must often be revolting to 
religious minds, and especially to 
those persons who cannot enter suf- 
ficiently into the mixed feeling 
which is necessary to enjoy this sort 
of theological tragi-comedy. A lu- 
dicrous application of a text of Scrip- 
ture, for instance, though intended 
only to throw ridicule on the suppo- 
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sed apiplier, always wounds the 
acute feelings of Christian scnsibiii- 
ty. We object, also, to the occa- 
sional gTOssness and mdec¢ rum of 
thought and expression which occur 
in this volume; and aiso, to the 
somewhat broad sneer intended by 
such epithets as © the apfostedicul Bi- 
shop of Lincein 3” the © féous. Dr. 
Mant ;” the **good Dr. Mais,” 
&e. The wit would buve been not 
only more censistent with the pro 
lessed views of the wriicr, but atso, 
more exquisite and fungeut without 
these personaliies. The enly Chris- 
lian or gearlenanly wey in which a 
controversialist can raise ao leugh 
against his opponent, is through the 
medium of ¢Aizg:, and not fersons. 
We object also, that the euthor of- 
ten quotes his texts loosely and Ir- 
relevanily ; and thas many of his 
medbs well 


criuicisiis are by no 
founded. Such are cur general 


views: we proceed now to a mote 
paruculer sketch of the wark. 

The first part, comprising 
half the volume, discusses the doc- 
trines of Original Sin, Rewenera- 
tion, the Holy Spiritv’s influences, 
Jeuittication by Faith, and Piedesti- 
nation ; each of which is ironically 
disposed of by a buriescue confuta- 
tion. The 
ral rules upon which the arguincnuts 
are conducted. 


about 


following are the = 


“Now to confute Calvinists, some ge- 
neral rules are necessary to he preniuscd 


before we enter into par ticulars 


“First General Rule —As the; 
Sc ripture most unmercifully to. a: Noy US, 
let us avoid quoting it as cathe’ as possi- 
ble ; but let us have recourse to the inter- 
pretations of the fathers, or other pious 
men, Which gives us both the advantage 
of Scripture, and human authority to back 
it: with the fethers to help us, we are 
sure to overmatch them. 


quate 


“* Second General Rule —When they ad- 
vence an opinien, or a doctrine in Scrip- 
ture phrase, never directly deny it; al- 
ways say, ‘ God forbid I shoul! deny that :? 
but then exnlain it away, and shewit does 
not Mean what the Celvinists set. 


the Calvinistic Controversy, { Noy 

* Third General Rule.—-Vur the purpose 
of cavrving the second rule into action, 
you must be always ready to e xplain the 
Scripture, sumetimes in a hu ral, and 
sometimes in a fipurative sense; even 
Where the meaning is most plain : soda is 
the «se of learning the or:piual tan ig Hage 
Which eee us a great faciiity of dasene 
this ; and enables us to silence ihe ignorant 
at once; and, by the way, if is one of the 
wiekecest principles of Calvinists, that 
they continually undervaine learning ; and 
declare that the poor can understand tie 
B:bie ; and that its meaning is generals 
plain. 


‘© Fourth General Rule —Alwars deny 
that the Calvinists quite Scripty @ fatrly / 
Sav they quote ¢ detached texi?—* iscibies 
ted sentences’ broken f pre; Saal Ke, 
‘Lis ai once excuses you from tiking # 
examining plainly their Otte. 


satistactosy 


trouble of 
tions: its beth a simat and 


Rule --Aiways bring 
possible, vour own 


“J Pifeh General 
furwerd. as much as 
veneration for the Established Church; 
cali it * venerable,’ “pure,” ‘holy,’ ‘apes. 


> ane ail the dignitied eprihets yo 


tolieal: 
cau think of ; asd speak of submission to 
the will of your supestors, as a cuty fully 
ov adevcl wad vour duty to God : the cue 
observance of this rile Stamps an mi prr- 
niatur on your sentiments, as orthodox ; 
for who can dare to call them tm question, 
when veu ac so fivmdy attached to tie 
chureh : 


rand iT oe a fr". at ee iM > 
OIxth. ant last, Genera. Hue cpr: 
cent, inesvery possible wav, the (lalvinis's 
sest enthusiasts : as enemies to 


{tic cuurch,; to ts principles; it5  dloe- 


trines; fs forms; ts government; its 
Gseiplive; amd its bishops:  isinaie 


apainst them asf they were plotting 1's 
overtirew s or carrying on war aoainst 1" 
ople reject their doctrines, 

e 


‘Lives makes ne - 
ad ' 
for wija! 


without even Listening to them : 
that ts good could come from such a bad 
jt arms ali good loval subjects, 
against their principles, bil 
as being dangereus 


quarter? 
not oniv 
against their persons, 
members of society, in politics as wel as 
religion: and if you assert these things 
boldiy, it raises your own character ama- 
zingly, and sets you up as champion of 
church and state. ~-By these ruse § it is e4- 
sy to confute their doctrines.” pp. 19-—21, 


We shail give, under this part ¢ 
the werk, but one passage mole, iD 
which the author disposes as folows 
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of a litigated question. relative to 
he moral and ceremonial law. 


«“ Whensoever the Calvinists quote St. 
Paul, as saying, ‘By the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified,’ and all the 
other texts they quote to that effect, per- 
vert the use of the term, law ; declare 
that he does not mean the mora law, but 
the ceremonial ; and that will go a great 
wav to settle the business, and help us out 
of the scrape: yeu may begin thus—*This 
explicit renunciation of the works of the 
law, was directed against the mistaken no- 
tion, that the observance of the rites and 
cerem mies of the Mosaic dispensation 
vas required m those Gentiles who em- 
braced the Gospel.’ You may then go On 
io prove, What the Scriptures fully bear 
vou out in, that the Jewish and Gentile 
converts had several contentions on this 
iead; you may refer to Acts xv. where the 
Anostles and elders held a couneilon the 
cabject, and condemned the principle of 
subjecung the Gentiles to the ceremontal 
aw: and vou bad better add, out of your 
wn hicad, because it wil give ao much 
etter colour to your argument, ‘yet the 
nractice of cirgumcising the Gentile 
verts, and of requirtog their obedience to 
the other legal ordinances, contioecd to 
prevail? ‘Though this does mot at all ap- 
vearin Scripture, vet probubly no person 
willpercetve it; sud it mekes it mueh 
more plausible for vou to advance atter- 
vards, that ‘this practice was reproved 
with severity by St. Pau,’ 1s 


Ct)tre 


and caused ‘the 
eewed manner in which be maintar 


‘hie doctrine of tusitheation bx e With. 


iat 
ut the deeds of the law! or establish- 
ig Which prine.ple you miay set. ‘het it 
He remarked, far Whenever S! "a h ‘fi 
‘pearing of tastitication, uses the wore 
works, or deeds, he invariably acds ‘of 


tf, oe ; 
‘ie law ¢ ? lhe fre quently Says, 2 na) iD 1g 


NOt Justified by the works ef the fay yet 


Not once dues he say a man isnot instified 
") Works ; so scrupulous is he upon this 
Pointy that he repeats the CXOTESS ION, 
“Works of the law,” three times in one 
rerse: the works, therefore, which he 
ejects from any share in justification, are 
Je ceremonial works of the law for which 
“9 Judaising Christians contended? This 
“Capital! tialf the Calvinists will not be 
~_ t answer it; and they will never 
eo cuoting Rom iv. ], 7. or xi. 6 or 
“ph. We, where Panl speaks of ¢ works? 
without « ‘aw ;? and crery one that does 
Mbread the Bible, will be satisficd with it 


| 





wo; 
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at once: itis an excellent illustration of 
my second rule ; aud see to what a glort- 
ous anti-Calvinistic conclusion it leads: 
for if St. Paul did not mean to exclude tic 
moral, but oniy the cerenionial law, trom 
our justification, we may then stili plead, 
that our obedience Out 
good works, make us acceptable m the 
sight of God, which 1s ai! 
tublish. But, of 
should begin to torment you 
ture, as ihey all do, m et 
should say—that inthe Si ebupter of Ro. - 
Pau! the puilt ot the 


i 
tq the moral law, 


“we Waht to eg- 
Calv hiin:s 


with S Mify. 


any of the 
if, Ss 


bs ‘a i:@ 


Wide s, is provi 


‘1 
whole world, ‘both Jews and Gentiles, 
that they are aii ader su 9 nici af- 
ter recounting some of toc manifold ae. 
guitics tothe IGth verse, ‘ie Sav, ‘ Now 
we know that what thiows soever the law 
saith, tt suitito them who are onder the 
law, that every WWycsthe j He . send, 
and all ti : voided ( } ' po hope 
G id. phere d ( iy 1 e eee of the iav 
there shoul > fhe “t be otast Red i his 
sigh:: to i. 4 : i iiim afl 
Siar ae Efe te speaks of yotinete cl 
abl ti Wwoory , e ] j i meg 
he couvid mot mean the ceretmo nial law, 
more than he ceuld neean Maygea Clraart 


thes bad wt not, it Was not give 
there ws no law, 


therefore. 


for the Gens 
entothem,; 
there can be no 
they cou'd not be gurity of vioaungy a law 
they never heard of: he therefore dees not 
mean the ceremonial, but he does mean the 
forthey had the moral law; 
it was written, by mature, on their hearts, 
their conse ence beating witness, Rom 
‘We | in all gtdey 


the day 


and where 


it ane gress jou: 
} 


morcl law: 


aiud oot did bring them 


before God: when he savs, in the next 
verse, § The refoire bi he deeds of the 
law there shall No flesh be qust bed,’ Ht is 
a pla consequence, that tie same leu 


which concenins, could! 
lifv: 
same law in both verses; and, consequent 
the merat 


and that the word * law’ means the 
iv, that it is by ihe coeds of 
law no flesh can be tus ficd ; especially, 
byy ~ ve iaw ts the kno, 
remontal bes 
but, «1 
s contrary, a knowleeve of the 
dy fur sing typifving, by sacrifices, the 
death of Him who was to ‘take away the 
sins ot the > but t al taw doe 
give the knowledge of sin, as he savs 
himse: in the Th chapter, ‘ft had not 
known sin but by the law: tor To had net 
known lust, except the law had said, Ther 
shalt not covet? Rom. ving 7. Wher 
iaWw by which * 


: asgigke fae 
as he adcs, for 
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the knowledge of sin, and by the deeds of 
which no flesh can be justified,’ it is evi- 
dent to any person who Goes not close his 
eyes, that the apostle must mean the mo- 
ral, and canno! mean the ceremonial Jaw. 
Moreover, when, after declaring that sin- 
ners are ‘justified freely by God’s grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus,’ v. 24, he concludes from his whole 
argument, * Cherefore we conclude, that 
aman is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law ;’ itis plain it might be 
objected against him, that he made that 
law void, whose deeds were not necessary 
to justification: now he anticipates and 
answers that, v. $1. * Do we then make 
void the law through faith? God forbid ; 
yea, we establish the law? 9 Now it is 
clear, that this law withont the deeds of 
which a man is justified, is a law which is 
not made void by preaching the faith of 
Christ; but, on the contrary, is estabitsh- 
ed. Now what law is that? Is it the ce- 
remonial? No; for by the faith of Jesus, it 
is totaliv made void asd abolished : for 
She abolished in his flesh the law of com- 
mandmenigs contained in ord nances ;? Enh. 
it. 15; Sand took it out of the way, nailing 
it to bis cross:’ Col. it. 14. It, therefore, 
cannot be the ceremonial law; and since 
itisnotthe ceremonial, tt must be the 
moral whichis soestablished by faith, as 
to be inseparably connected with it, and 
written in the hearts of believers; for, as 
Jesus said, ‘If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments:? John xiv. 15. so ‘He that 
saith I know him, and keepeth not his 
commandments, isa liar, and the truth is 
notin him;’? 1 John ii. 4: therefore, in 
that chapter, in which the apostle so fully 
shews that the deeds of the law have no- 
thing to say to a sinner’s justification, he 
»s 80 far from meaning the ceremonial law, 
that he does not even mean it inclusively 
with the moralin the term law—but means 
exclusively the moral law. When the 
Calvinists argue thus: when they tell you 
that vou are utterly ignorant of vour Bi- 
ble, or that vou would know that the mo- 
ral law was given by God, to show man 
his condemnation and need of a Saviour; 
that ‘it entered, that the offence might 
abound,’ Kom. v. 20; ‘that sin, by the 
commandment, might became exceeding 
sinful,? Rom. vil. 15; that it is therefore 
called * the ministration of condemnation 2? 
tthe letter which killeth ;? and, to prevent 
all mistake, ‘the munistration of death 
written and engraven in stones,’ 2 Cor, til. 
6, 7, 9. lest it might possibly be confound- 
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ed with the ceremonial law—when they 
tell you this, and say, that a deceive; 
heart turns you aside, or you would see 
that you must be perverting the Scriptures 
when you point men to that which con. 
demns, as to that which justifies ; to that 
which damns as the way of salvation— 
when the Calvinists argue thus, I recom. 
mend, as the only way of escape, the 
fourth rule: say, ‘ Oh you quote so many 
detached sentences ; 80 Many insulated 
passages, there is no following YOU ; no ar. 
guing with you: you may quote your 
texts, regardiess of the contexts ; but it jg 
net upon any individual passage of Scrip. 
ture that I would rest our defence, so much 
as upon the generai scope and tenour of 
the whole; and that not only because | 
consider such an appeal as the mode 
whereby we may be best defended, but al. 
so because I consider it as the most equi- 
table mode of investigating and arriving 
at the truth.’ This is unanswerable ; first, 
it shews your moderation that you decline 
Controversy 5 secondly, it makes it appear 
to ail attentive readers, that the Calvinist 
has only a few texts to support his princi. 
ples; thirdly, it is evident that the whole 
Bible must be in your favour: so remem. 
ber the fourth rule; it covers a retreat 
better than any other finesse in controver- 
sy.”> pp. 88—94. 

The second part of the work, en- 
titled ‘‘Jeropaideia, or the true 
Method of Teaching the Clergy of 
the Established Church,”’ consists of 
an ironical ‘* Letter to the Parents 
of Young Gentlemen intended for 
the Miunistry;’? another to. the 
“Young Gentlemen” themselves; 
another to “ Dashing Merry Par- 
sons; another to “ Serious mode- 

. Y . . . ms 
rate Anti-Calvinistic Clergymen; 
and some concluding ‘ General 
Hints for supporting the Establish- 
ed Church against Calvinism.’”’ The 
whole of these chapters partakes of 
he general wit and severity of the 
foregoing extracts. The wit, how- 
ever, is not always very pure, or the 
. war . ler 
severity always justifiable or duly 
adjusted to the offence. We shall, 
however, give a passage or {two 
The following is the author’s advice 
to a candidate for ordination. 
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« Beware of Calvinistic company be- 
fore your ordination. You need not be at 
all anxious about your examinauon; you 


must be able to repeat Grotius’s proof of 


the existence of a God, and it will be ne- 
eessary that you should be able to trans- 
lute a verse or two of St. John’s Gospel. 


«If you should be asked any particular 
questions with respect to your views of 
religion, it may not be amiss to furnish 
u with some answers, although, indeed, 
jy will naturally answer well enough, but 
est you might have been led astray by 
not knowing the various figures and diffi- 
cules of the Bible; winch, whenever 
you look into, you ought to read very cau- 
tivusly, and beware bow you understand 

it literally, particularly in St. Pauls Epis- 
“hie it might ss as weil to pul you on 
your guard 1a a few points. 


\ 


“ Suppose you were asked, ‘ Pray, sir, 
do you consider the Christian religion 
glaomy and austere, that it forbids the re- 
creations and enjoyments of the world ? 
Reply—*Oh dear, not ail; surely none 
but en' husiasts would tuink so. Oh dear, 

io; the Christian religion is the most 
cheerful and pleasant religion in the world ; 
indeed, it does not permit an over-indul- 
gence in any thing; the ne quid nimis is 
quite its motto.” This is an excellent sen- 
tment, indeed; it was Epicurus’s own 
principle, and he was one of those ‘ pious 
heathens’ that will go to heaven, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord; (rule second.) - 


“*Pray, sir, what is your opinion of 
Justification ? *Oh, I think everv one will 
be justified aesarding rto his good works ; 
if we endeavour to act uprigiitly and to do 
our best, we shall certainly go to heaven,’ 
through Jesus Christ our Lord; (rule se* 


cond.) 


** What is your opinion of being: j }isti- 
ied by Faith alone, without works 2? ‘Qh, 
dear! it is a most horribie jicentious doc- 
trine; if it was true, then all men might 
live ag they liked; this ts that horrid Cal- 
vinism ; all vou have to do is to believe 
and sinas you piease, Oh, shocking ! it 
‘ito make a mun af true reli: par mM 

remible to he ar si. 


Is enOYy 


“* Pray, sir, what de you think of Ori- 
~ Sin ?? 6 Wii, l thin ik, we are poor 
veak ere atures, often prane to commit 


atl errors, ai te there are some terribie 
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and virtuous minds. I cannot, indeed, ve- 
ry clearly explain my sentiments, but I 
am sure it is not wha: the Newlights say, 
that all men have ** hearts deceitful and 
desperately wicked,” and can do no good 
of themselves.’ This is very good, it will 
appear both modest and orthodox. 


*¢*« Whatis your opinion, sir, of Baptis- 
mal Regeneration?” * Indeed I cannot say 
I have much studied controversy, but £ 
am very sure that children are regenuera- 
ted, and get both “a new name, «a new 
hope, a new faith, and anew rule of life” 
the moment they are baptized.? Very 
good, indeed: he will almost think you 
have been reading on the subject.’ ” 


“«Have you read the Bishop of Lin- 
coln onthe Articles?’ ‘Indeed I have, 
and a most satisfactory work on the sub- 
ject it is; it femoves all scruples from 
the mind, if any person were so foclish as 
to entertain them. I would subscribe ail 
his opinions ex animo.” Do not forget ex 
animo- itMeans from your heart, ana at 
looks lezrned to say aw ord or two of La- 
tin: be sure you get ne guid nimis by 
heart too, and do not forget it. 


‘6* Have you read his lordship’s Refuta- 
tion of Calvinism ?* No; but | have heard 
of it; lam told it is a very fine thing.’ 
‘The ablest piece of divinity, sir, that has 
appeared for centuries. No young cler- 
gyman ought tu be without it” ” pp. 205 
—2U9. 


The “ Letter tothe Serious Anti- 
Calvinisuc Clergy” is perhaps the 
best in the work. The reniarks es. 
pecially on the various kinds of ser. 
mons are both amusing and instruc- 
tive; though tinged as usual with 
considerable oe and too much 
ot personal a} pplication There as 
also, a ittleness and want of digni 
ty in the details. tukes of 
creatly from tbe effect. We shall 
give a few of the authors remarks 
outbe * Seutimeutal Sermons.” 


W hich 


‘* Select some pretty peprlar topic; fas 

example, patriotism. This is a very pret- 

ty subject, it puts one so much in mind of 

that beautiful ; 

‘Breathes there a w 
dead, 
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“26 1) 


When journeying home from 


Strait, 
Tats is ay own, my tative land ?? 
scottv’s Lav. 


foreign 


“Think that would be a very pretty 
exordrin in itseif, However, you may 
begin in humble prose if you like; yeu 
may fist analyze the sentiment a little, 
and ask, ‘ Why do we breathe, with great- 
er joy, the breath of our youth? Way are 
not other soils as grateful, and other hea- 
vens as serene? Why does the soul of 
man ever cling to thatearth where it first 
knew pleasure aud pain, and under the 
rough discipline of the passions was rous- 
ed tothe dignity of moral life ?? thar ts 
truly sentimental. Che ‘rough discipline 
of the passions’ is an elegant and effica- 
cious stimulus to * the dignity of moral 
life,’ and one loves the country in which 
he has been so profitably educated; the 
ladies will admire that very much. There. 
fore, ‘tempt him with the fairest face of 
naiure ; place him by living waters, un- 
dev shadowy cedars of Lebanon; open to 
his view, all the gorgeous allurements of 
the climates of the sun; he will love the 
rocks and deserts of bis childhood better 
than all hese, and thou canst not bribe 
his soul te forget the land of his nativity ; 
he will sit down and weep by the waters 
of Babylon, when he remembers thee, Oh, 
Sion!) There is a sweet romantic tarm in 
this that is quite charming, and the scrip- 
tural scenerv is so appropriate that it 
makes it exquisitely religious as well as 
Then you may ex; itiate on the 


romeanic. 
id, and sav, 


patriotism of the youthfal m 
thatin youth, ‘itis gencraliy rather a ve- 
nial error than a virtue; L sav venral, be- 
canse those errors which proceed fromthe 
roud and generous GIS DOSHLONS of youth 
deserve imadulgence, and are seldom per- 
treated with 


petuated but when they are 
it places 


This is verv noble 


. , 
harshness 
but likewise 


notooly youthful patriotism, 
very vouthtal follv in an amiable endear- 
Hent 
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liam Tell, vou could hardiy find a bette: 


example, Quote our Lord’s address 1y ‘. 


rusalem, * * Oi,Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thoy 
that killest the prophets, how often would 
I have gathered thy children topether, as 
ahen gathered her chickens under fee 
Wings, and ye would not! Wio woul: 
hot beleve that our Saviour himself fel. 
at the moment of this exclamation, th, 
ardent love of his country wiich it is the 
object of this modern doctrine to attack 
and deride’? One of your Evangelicals 
would have turned this sentiment, and 
confined it exclusively to Chrisi’s reyard (; 
the souls of the Jews. But, no doubt, it 
was a pure effusion of patriotic spirit, and 
it gives a fine deep tone of moral energy 
to patriotism, to say so. Always press 
Scripture into the service of sentiment: 
for sentiment softens the  asperities of 
Scripture, and Scripture elevates the mo. 
ral philosophy of sentiment, Tiat instance 
of patriotism is invaluable. It is extreme. 
lv sentimentai to express profound adorg. 
tion for whatever we are extolling, jo 
matter whether it be God or man: if jij, 
God, allis well; and if it be man, mey 
of sentiment will rather admire than re. 
prove, Calvinists say we ought, in all our 
preaching, ta exalt God, and to abase 
man. Calvinists are always wrong ; the 


true way to judge of their fanatical theo- 
ries is, as uli women say we ought to 
judge of dreams, namely, by contrariss, 
as in the present instance : for itis often 
ish'y sentimental to borrow some of tle 
glories of God to decorate any favourite 
character we wish to prarse. For instan 
speaking of men of talent, What can su 
pass this sensiment ? * Phey are our aa 
ral leaders; tucy are the pillars of fre whi 
brighten the darkness of the might, a 
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‘Presenti tibi maturos largimur honores 
Jurandasq; tuum per nomen ponimus 
aras.? ” 248—253 
aras. Ppp. < De 


The ** General Hints for support- 
ing the Church against Calvinism,” 
relate chiefly to the Bible Society. 
We shall make a brief extract from 
this part of the work, as a farther 
exemplification ol the author’s ge- 
neral manner. 


“To object against the Bible Society 
because it circulates the Bible alone, is 
highly creditable fo our Charch, our 
Praver-book, our reverence tor God's 
word, and our characters a3 Christians 
and ministers of Jesus Christ, and, more- 
over, is likely to promote the cbject we 
have ip view, to raise our relicion in the 
estimation of all thinking men, and to at- 
tach and keep them in the Established 
Church. For we are apprehensive of giv- 
ing men the Bible aione, as we do not 
know “what Articles of Faith they might 
adopt’ out of it, so they must hn ten 
Prayer-book too, as fa safe-cuard? 


«The fact is, every thinking man 
must evicdeatly consider that our church is 
right, and the Dissenters’ churches are 
wrong, because they say the Bible alone 
will build ap their church ; and we judi- 
ciously assert that *t will pull down ours, 
No one in the nation can tell whether most 
to admire, the purity and wisdom of our 
principles, or the justness and conclusive- 
ness of our arguments. 


“Tf anv persons should sav, We are 
snrorsed you should consider the Praver- 


mK a safo-guard against perversion of 


! 4, for look at the | AIVINNISTS, dl » they 
iV that Oo person f plain, hye Hest, 

l could say thre Articles 

i tiist 1h) fell tf yh Vet 
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ing the Bible Society 1s, that it does not 
circulate thc Apocrypiia. [ do not kno 
that this has been noticed; but itis very 
useful, for, first, if we get Ribles our- 
selves with the Apocrypha end circulate 
them, this makes them dearcr, and pus 


them more out of the reach cf the *un- 


learned and unstable? which is highly ch 

sirable, lest they mirdbt ‘wrest ti.em to 
their own destructio® .’ and besides, the 
Apocrypha conta: iv opretty bitle 
stories about Susann: dd Bel and the 
Dragon, which mig vert the people 
from endeavouring to fase themscives 
with the things hard to be underst ad in 
Pauls Epistles; besides «'so many nice 


points about the merit of works aad 1 
‘pious dead.’ It would also be acviseabl 
to circulate tracts with stories abont good 
piows people, who went to heaven by good 
deods, in opposition to the licentious Cal- 


vinistic tracts about justification Oy faith, 
which would) impede the progress of that 
horrid system, and purge the church of 


the Predestinatian pestilence.” pp. 3: 


—397. 


Our readers wiil have perceived, 
that throughout the work, the au- 
thor has employed the term Calvin- 
ism, in that unfair and latitudinarian 
manner, of which we have so often 
complained in his opponents ; thus 
identifying with Calvinism, the doc- 
trines of original sin, justification by 
fuith, the necessity of regeneration, 
and of the Holy Spirit’s influence, 
aS distinct from the privilege of bap- 
tism, &c. ke. The reason of this 
mode of conducting hostilities o7 
the part of his of:fonents, 1s obvious ; 
hamely, to disparace unwelcome tt 
hets by Including themouncer an ob 
be Peason of oy 
atthor’s follow their example, | 
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faith, by Hho mesns hecessuafily in- 


vulves ali ayreement on the subject 
& c. It would, 
fuir to 


of Predestination, 
therefore, have been but 
bave explicitly pointed out this cir- 
cumstance to his readers. Or if he 
should contend, that in an tronical 
confutation, he was bound to use 
terms in the sense of those whose 
argumenis he professes to specify ; 
it would be obvious to veply, that 
he might easily have introduced one 
of that party, as laying it down asa 
good and approved mode of darken- 
ing and perplexing the cause, to 
call by the name of Calvinism, all 
that they think fit to disapprove, 
without at all stooping to examine 
whether their classification be right 
or wrong. We are anxious to see 
both men and doctrines standing up- 
on their own merits, Neither can 
be long supported by such adventi- 


tious props as the identification of , 


things which have no connexion ei- 
ther in reason or in fact. Let each 
disputed doctrine appeal individual- 
ly to the test of Scripture; let it 
neither be unceremoniously explo- 
ded nor unsuspectingly admitted, 
merely because it suiis the ends of 
a party to tack it to something else, 
that is either peculiarly obnoxious or 
justly revered. We shall not atthe 
last day be judged in a crowd: our 
individual characters will be examin- 
ed, and our individual doom allot- 
ted. Let this equitable procedure, 
therefore, be followed by us, in 
judging of each other’s character 
and doctrines ; and let us not ima- 
gine that, because a man believes 
one or two, or more, of the “ Five 
Points,’” he is necessarily an advo- 
cate forall. The love of system has 


wail 
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A Sermon preached at the Anniverg,. 
ry of the Devon and Excter Hos. 
frital, August 25th, 1818. By Ep- 
warkpD Cop.tesron, D.D, Provys 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
Prebendeory of Rochester. Exeter: 
Upham. London: Murray. 1818, 


Tue Christian world are Gaturally 
interested in the pulpit-productions 
of those who, by their station in so- 
ciety or the church, have in their 
power the means of extensive bene- 
fit or injury. This interest must be 
greatly increased when an author, 
as in the present case, has not only 
rank but talent and learning to enii- 
tle him to attention. The Provost 
of Ortel College justly takes his 
station among the most eminent liy- 
ing characters in that academical 
circle which, in various departments, 
he has long adorned. Dr. Cople- 
ston even entered the university 
with ec/é’. Educated entirely by 
his father, he started for a scholar- 
ship, at Corpus Christi College, 
amid an unusual number of compe- 
titors ; and, at the early age of fil- 
teen, procured it by the very supe- 
rior specimens which he exhibited 
in classical and poetical attainments. 
In the course of two years the 
Chancellor’s prize was awarded to 
him, for the best Latin verses, from 
under graduates, on the subject o! 
Marius in tugurio ruinarum Cartha: 
giniensium ; and this able production 
was recited by him in the theatre at 
the installation of the Duke of Port: 
land, in 1793. No sooner had ou! 
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ok of distinction, sueh 

rt yvery olten occurred in the unt 
of bhe 


soon alte lw wl ds 


’ 


versity Oxtord, 


. were dissalished with the preter. 
d sions of every candidate who offeréd 
‘ pimself. Reluctant to disgrace their 
;, society by a men:ber of incompetent 
abilities, they refused to elect any 
y one of the candidates whom they 
‘ had examined, ond actually sent to 
. Corpus College to request Mr. Co- 
r pleston’s acceptance of the fellow- 
r ship. The newly and honourably 
‘ elected Fellow needed not the ad- 
‘ monition, ** /Yomam nactus es, hanc 
) ornate.” At an early vacancy he 
. became tutor, Was soon elected by 
: the university poetry professor ; and 
: on vetiring from the office laid his 
, prelections with great credit to him- 
‘ self before the public, having the 

“ ~ satisfaction to announce his name in 

7 the ule-puge as graced with pre- 

: vendal honour in the cathedral 

} church of the metropolis. About 

: jour years since, on the death of 
: Or. Eveligh, he was chosen to pre- 

f side over the college, which he had 

“i so long adorned. On passing the 

4 ‘tatule to improve the state of 

* preaching im the university, Mr. 

i Lopleston was elected one of the 

ust preachers. 

a A Fur this latter reason in particu- 

of ‘ar, In addition to the numerous 

vi proofs of very superior talent, above 

a, oe the reader Is naturally 

" . ‘0 look up to the Provost ef Ovi- 

" — toa model of pulpit oratory. 

ee © present discourse is not the 


rst specimen of his peculiar taste 





MOCTIMS, Fi 
(pero dig ui- 
received 

as has 


6 bennett of the same institution , and 


the character of both so much 
wlike that the present production 
cannot, we conceive, be considered 
exception bis accustomed 


at Lo 


~ mode ol preaching. 
colleye, 
over W hich he how pre sides, had tur 
a long period been more than wusual- 
ty caulivns bo the selectton of ean- 
\ Jidates to fill their vacant fellow- 
, ships. On one oceasion Mt happened 
that the jute provost and the fellows 


What that character is we will 
now endeavour faithfully and impar- 
tally to describe to our readers, 
first entering upon the most agree- 
able part of the reviewer’s labours, 
the specification of excellencies. 
The style is plain and perspicuous, 
the arguments are ingenious and va- 
vied, the deductions are neat and 
conclusive. ‘Fhe text from which 
he discourses is, | John ib I8>: 
“Let us not love in word, nether 
in tongwe; but in deed, and in 
truth.” He ceuiends, of course, 
for the expediency of verifying pro- 
fessions of humanity by active ex- 
ertions, of net suffering the pleasure 
called ‘* the luxury of pity” to ter- 
Minate in sentimental expression, 
und of being aware that the pleasure 
of listening to ap eloquent tale of 
distress is of an usurping Nature, 
and may impair the natural sensibi- 
hty of the mind. Having caution- 
ed his audience against * exerting 
their benevolent affections to oe 
frractical flurfiose,” he points out 
** the fault of not being careful to di- 
rect them towards firofer vdpects.”” 
Alter shewing the impropriety of 
thoughtless charity, he states the 
probability that benevolence is in- 
tended to be excited and kept alive 
by mankind being made to feel their 
mutual dependence. He produces 
the command in the Mosaic Law 
for allowing the practice of glean. 
ing, as the most obvious way of ex- 
ercising systematic charity, at a pe- 
riod when there were as yet no pub- 
hie institutions for the relief of the 
distressed. Alluding to heathen na- 
tions he says, 


‘On the subject of relief to the poor, 
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their laws are silent. And it is the glo- 
rious distinction of the Christian religion, 
iat wherever it has been established, it 
has expanded this maxim of the Mosaic 
Law—not fetterineg the motive by any spe- 
clic direction, but calling it into action in 
cvery Way Witich the condition of society 
dematds, or which cxperence may have 
proved to be most use ful ‘Tlie end to be 
attaincd, and the onecive for pursuing It, 
are alone the ghiccis ot religious instruc: 
tion = ffow this motive operate, by 
What qieais we tray bes! 
edend, is to be learned els 


the «tr pho mest, that is, of those mteliec- 


alta the prop Se 
where :—tlrom 
tual powers wiiel were pives US by the 
Almighty. as ax tafent to be improved Th 
hisservice. And by cmiploving them sin- 
cereiy end zeatousiy mm the execution of 
benes Gk nt designs, we reccder the most 
obedience to the apostolic rule 

notin werd and ti tongue, but 
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We have quoted this passage as a 
specimen both of our anuthor’s stvle 
und mode of fressoning.* He goes 
on to remark, that while private be- 
nevelence Is tiaole to evaporate 3D 
empty fecling, or to be wasted In 


undeserving cbjects, we should 


* An occasional error in style is scarcely 
worth noticing, but we cannot perfectly 
approve of affecting colloquial language ; 
as, for instance, by the insertion of “rhar 
is,” in a Wrong part of the sentence, A 
similar remark applies to an expression 
which strikes us as rather unfinished, in 
the sixth page, “‘thatis, he has mace us 
so that if we do not derive pleasure from 
it, itis our own fault.” The sermon for 
the most part certainly rises far above this 
so so style, and it is to be regretted thar 
these occasional macule escaped the wri- 
ter’s notice. Hortatory theology demands 
a dignity and a pathos, as well as a thread 
in the composition: the author as a ma- 
thematician has exhibited no deficiency in 
the latter respect ; but from a classic we 
Jook fur a uniform elevation of siyle, and 
from a poet for an impressive appeal to the 
heart, particularly toward the close of a 
discourse, and stil! more so when the sub. 
ject of that discourse is the duty of con- 
tributing to the relief of human distress. 
But we fear that too many university 


preachers accustom themselves so exclu- 
sively to clese reasoning, that they go on 
to the peroration, levelling all their argu. 
menis at the understandings, and neglect- 
ing to impress the hearts, of their lbeareis. 


[ Nov. 


‘rejoice in the facilities held out of 
obeying Ged’s will, without the 
chance of failure, or mistake, 9 
disappointment.””— He then plead 
in behalf of the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital, on the grounds of its jp. 
ternal order and economy, thie faith. 
ful and frugal cdministretion of jt 
funds, apd the humane treatmen 
of its patients. Ile aryucs W fa. 
vour of the advantape of anny, 
COMMEMOrallons, CN account of the 
public notice which they excite, 1. 
Gulling dpsulutoens to be conducte, 
yo osuch a tanner cs to Mert public 
upprobation; and preventing any 
Geanver of such MismanupeMerst o| 
their Bnauces as lias happened jy 
the endowcd charities, where enor. 
mous abuses have been detected, 
But for such anniversaries the meri: 
of the medical oficers might no 
receive sufficient attention 3 and 
without a sight of the objects uy 
their charity, the minds of the be- 
nefactors might wot be adequate) 
impressed. Lapse of time shwul 
not diminish that zeal In support oi 
a useful institution, which was once 
excited by the charm of novelty, 
Although it were eesy to a being «i 
Infinite power ond vgoedness to te 
move evils, they must be thrown is 
our Way to awaken our sympilli, 
and to rouse our activity: but tie 
truly religious man exults In bei 
made instrumental to that subline 
plan of Providence, by which go 
is brought out of evil. 

We have here presented our tes 
ders with a more than usually deti 
ed enalysis, and that as nearly 
possible in the author’s own wollls 
to avoid any misrepresentauion ¢ 
his meaning. We have also spec! 
fied several particulars, in whic 
Dr. Copleston excels, consideredé 
the writer of an ingenious and @ 
moral essay. But truth compels ts 
to confine our comn cndations |! 
the moralis: : for certainly we ms 
withhold them almost entirely 0" 
the divine. High as the Provo 
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character stands, we must confess 
that in the whole course of our cri- 
tical labours, we never recollect to 
have examincd a sermon more com. 
plercly.exciusive of every motive to 
benevelence deduced from those 
principies which are peculiar to the 
Christian cispepsation. We are far 
irom upprovibg of sectarmn phrases, 
or neeeanl Quainthess ol expres- 
sions We are net contending for 
the use of particular terms or modes 
of diction: but we certainly do cun- 
rend, and most earnestly, tor paru- 
cular considerations aud tcfiuics of ar- 
vumeits We wish to sce the Ciris- 
tan preacher derive bis) privetpai 
inducemepts abd motives foy the 
exercise of relative Guules from Di- 
vine sourees. His*refercoce siouid 
be “to the law and to the testimo- 
ny his inquiry, * What soitn the 
Scripture? his argument, * Pius 
saith the Lord.” Such were the 
fountains from which the waters of 
life were drawn by our divines tn the 
reigns of Ledward the Sisth and 
Elizabeth ; but too many of our mo- 
dein preachers, to use the language 
of the Sacred Scripiures, **hew out 
to themselves cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, which can hold no water.’ 
Their lopics are * expediency,” 
“moral fitness,” ‘virtue lis OWN 
reward,” the ‘ utilit y”’ Of a propos- 
ed cbject, the reciprocal advantages 
which it holds out to all parties, and 
similar considerctions of a merely 
moraland chiefly temporal mature. 
Bui whoever addresses an audience 
assembled in a Christian church, 
sould never lose Sigent ot one im- 
Poliant Circumistaiece, that he is ex- 
pecied to appear there not in the 
capecity of adecturer in ethics, but 
as one bearing the hich and respon- 
sitic office of an amibessedor of 
Christ, What would be thought of 
Whe ambassador of an carthly sove- 
Mlghy, Who shauld scarcely attempt 
‘iO mention his master’s mame, to 
wide to his express wishes, or to 
inierests ? 


broniote his pecultar 
Uhere is a case in point, which muy 
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be produced as a model of imitation 
fo the preachers of charity-sermons, 
It was not once or twice, but fre- 
quently, that St. Paul pleaded the 
cause of the distressed churches of 
Judea. Froin what topics did he 
draw fis atrcuments? He reminds 
the Corinthians, and other converts 
whom he addressed, of “the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Civrist 3’? * that 
though be was rich, yet for their 
sukes he became poor, that they 
through bis poverty might be made 
rich.” St. John argues upon a si 
mijar principle: ‘ Hereby perceive 
we the love of Ged, because be laid 
down hishte for us; and we ought 
10 lay down our lives for the 
jut whoso hath this wo 
und sceth bis brother bave 


bre- 

tures. ilid's 
tOOG, 
heed, aud shutteth up bis bowels ot 
compassion from him, how dwelicth 
the Jove of Godin him??? Elere are 
mouves urged which cannot fail to 
impress every Christian heart. ‘they 
re motives which are continually 
recurring in the writings of the 
Apostles, and Cannot be too strong- 
ly pressed upon the attention of their 
successors In every department ol 
the ministerial office. We have too 
lrequentiy bad cause to regret that 
such Lupics du uot sufficieutiy pre- 
vail in discourses from the puipit by 
persons of high rank and eminence 
in the church. In proof of the just- 
ness of this remark, we might up- 
peal to the sermons which have been 
aubually preached, for upwards of a 
century, before the Society for pre- 
mioting Christian Knowledge. With 
avery few honourable cxceptions, 
they, for the most part, have parta- 
ken too much of the character of 
the sermon uncdcr review, ID rising 
very litthe above a moral disquisition 
in the Spectator, ov eny other simi- 
lar collectiot: of essuys; and lamen- 
tubie is the fuct, that these very dis- 
courses have been ceiivered by 
divines of the first rank ith 
church. We theuvht that this pre- 
vailing defect had been so frequently 
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writers, particularly by Archbishop 
Secker, Bishops Porteus, Horsley, 
Barrington, and many other of their 
contemporaries, that it would scarce- 
ly have escaped the attention, or 
have failed to produce conviction in 
the mind, of so acute and accom- 


plished a scholar as the Provost of 


Oriel ; ond we hope to see the day 
when, tf appointed to preach before 
the Society for prometins Christian 
Koowledge, be with be foundto re. 
trieve his error—lor a most eyvre- 
givus error io is—and, by “ taking 
heed to the doctrine,”” give the pub- 
hic a Christian discourse. That the 
present has little or no claim to such 
an appellation, must be admitted to 
be a charge founded in strict truth, 
on an appeal to its internal evidence. 
What is the amount of the religion 
which it comprises? In the course 
of twenty-three payes the word God 
certainly occurs five times; name- 
ly, Ist, “God has made it (the ex- 
ercise of pity) pleasurable.” 2d, 
“¢ It seems to be a part of the plan 
of God’s providence in this way to 
link man with man.” 3d, * We 
ought to rejoice in the facilities held 
out of obeying God’s will.” 4th, 
“God has united mankind by the 
tenderest ties of mutual succour.”’ 
sth, * God requires.” The idea of 
the Divine Being occurs once more, 
at p. [2; “those intellectual pow. 
ers which were given to us by the 
Almighty.” The Redeemer is ne- 
wer once specifically alluded to; in 
a solitary instance, indeed, his name 
eecurs much in the same manner as 
it does in Pliny’s letter to Trajan, 
merely for the purpose of mention- 
ing his adherents, ‘p. 13,) “a fol- 
tower of Christ.” And what are 
the doctrines contained in the above- 
cited passages ? Simply these, that 
the Divine Being is the Creator and 
Governor of mankind, with an iati- 
mation that his will should be obey- 
ed; but whether that will has ever 
been revealed it is nut easy to infer 
from the whole tenor of this dis- 
course. ‘Therets more af Scripture. 


quotation in the verses of the poe; 
Philemon of Syracuse, than can 
be found in these paves. Here 
isthe text, with One passave troy 
the Jewish law,—and one tdea, ies. 
pecting benchting the poor, express. 
ed in Scripture-phrascology ; bat by 
the heathen poet the whole ol tne 
second table of the Decalogue js 
ciated. In short, had this discoarse 
been delivered in the Porch or yy 
the Acsdemy, in a Mahometan 
mosque or in a Jewish synagogue, 
we appeal to Dr. Copleston’s own 
yodgment, whether musacts mutandis, 
any alteration in the argument had 
needed to have been made. In fact, 
the muéanda, in point of Expression, 
are very limited. Gods instead of 


God; tollower of Geno, or Pilato, or’ 


Mahomet, or Moses, instead of 
Christ; philosophic or prophetic, 
instead of apostolic rule ; principles 
of humanity, instead of Christian 
Charity ; the master hath said, or 
the Koran hath required, or Moses 
commanded, instead of the letter of 
Scripture, or God requires ; the cha- 
racter of a cardinal, or levi'ical, or 
mussulmanic, instead of a Christian 
virtue ; and every Stoic, or Acade- 
mic, or Israelite, or Muahometan, 
instead of every Christian. These 
trivial alterations, according 4S a 
change of circumstances might re- 
quire, would render this charity 
sermon, hike Pope’s Universal Pray- 
er, capable of being adapted to ac- 
commodate any auditory, it being 
equally and alike applicable to all. 
Thrice “ the plan of Providence’ is 
mentioned, and once “ the great so- 
cial duty of our religion.” And now, 
we believe, that we have actually 
produced nearly every expression, 
and certainly every principle, of 
religion comprised in this discourse. 
The most specious apology, perhaps, 
which can be atlvanced by the au- 
thor is, that it was delivered betore 
a mixed congregation. But we must 
reply, that it was a congregation a! 
least of persons professing Christia- 
nity 3 and that, as a Christian minis- 
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he was tn duly bound to reason 
with them upen Coristian princi- 
ples. He ought, like the preacher 
to the Gentiles, to “determine to 
know nothing among” aby audience 
but Jesus Christ, and bim crucifi- 
ed” To be ashamed of Christ and 
of his Gospel is ch awful considera- 
tion indecd ; and its awlulness should 
never be lost sight of by the Chris. 
tian minister.* Is this the method 
by which the greatest and most 
learned men in our universities ex- 
pect to preach down sectaries, orto 
raise the affections of churchmen to 
“high and heavenly things,” to the 
love of God and man ? Surely a 
highly intelligent professor of, sa- 
creftheology must know, that Chris- 
tian benevolence Can E€manate only 
from Christian faith ; that true love 
to mankind can originate only in 


ter, 


® This defect is the more remarkable in 
a preacher who reminded his audience, 
“that the end tuo be attained, and the mo- 
tive for pursuing it, are alone the objects of 
religious instruction. How this motive is 
to operate,” continues be, “ by what means 
we may best attain the proposed end, is to 
be learned elsewhere.” Now it is a most 
singular circumstance, that what are as- 
serted to be alone the objects of religious 
instruction are wholly omitted in this dis- 
course. But the assertion itself appears 
irreconcileable with that religious instruc- 
tion which Revelation contains. There the 
detail no less than the principle of benevo- 
lence is inculcated: the direction how the 
Christian is to proceed, and the means by 
Which he is to “ shew the fruit of his love,” 
are minutely specified ; and they are speci- 
fied in connexion with the end to be attain- 
ed. “Come, ve blessed of my Father, 
mberit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world. For I was 
an hungred, and ye gave me meat; | was 
thirsty, and ve gave me drink ; I was a 
‘ranger, avd ye took me in; naked and 
ve clothed me; I was sick, and ye visned 
me; I wasin prison, and ye came unto 
me Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me,” Here is abundance 
of detail ; here is the most minute specifi- 
cation ; here is an enumeration of particu. 
‘Ars almost as explicit as that presented to 
the reader in “ Nelson’s Ways and Means 


uf doing Goud.” 
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love to God, springing from a grate- 
ful sense of the Divine love dis- 
played in the redemption of man; 
that the infinite blessing of Redempe 
tion can never be duly appreciated 
until conviction of man’s revolt, de. 
pravation, and aiienation from God 
is produced in the heart; and that 
it is only by sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truch that 
moral duty Is rendered acceptable, 
or Salvation attainable. ‘* /Zice /ahor, 
hoc oftus.” ** Hine omne frrincipiumy 
huc refer exitum.” Would to God 
that all who superinteid the instruc- 
tion of candidates for the sacred mi- 
nistry would learn themselves unis 
formly to preach in such a way ws 
to he examples in Christian doctrine, 
no less than revivers of academical 
discipline. But vain is the hope of 
seeing our universities restored to 
their highest eminence as theologi- 
cal seminaries, if one of them can 
elect to the divinity chair a candi. 
date who boasted of having never 
paid any previous attention to the 
study of theology ; and if the other, 
in endeavouring to raise the tone of 
her preaching, be accustomed to 
approve of the delivery of such ethi- 
cal disquisitions as have thus repeat- 
edly been delivered, tn other places 
at least, by one of her most admired 
preachers. We should regret need- 
lessly to wound the feelings of any 
ind:vidual; but in the present in- 
stance we feel particularly desirous 
to convince the writer, on account 
of his extensive influence, of the 
importance of attending to the hints 
for preaching, suggcsiedin theie 
charges to the clergy, by the pre- 
lates already mentioned. Nothing 
but a most Imperious sense of duty 
could have impelled us to use such 
freedom with ah author who has so 
many Claims upon our courtesy ; and 
we are persuaded, that, if we have 
truth on our side, ah author, whose 
life has been so peculiarly devored 
as Dr. Copleston’s to the search of 
truth, would be one of the last per- 
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sons to Wish us to sarr fice it to un- 
meaning compliment, 


~~ - a 


Discourses an the Millennium. By 
Davip Bocuer. London: Ha- 
milton. I8ts. 

Mipe Almisrity, when about to ac- 

comolish events of high importance 

co fis ehurch, was frequently pleas- 
edto reveul his mind to bis servants 
the Prophets; and the testimeny of 
the Prophets is unantmous in fore- 
shewing the final trrampb of Chris- 
timnity over all opposition, It ts 
also observable, that whenever any 
prophecy has approached the period 
of its completion, it hus not uuaire- 
quently pleased God to shed abroad 

a greater spirit of inquiry, which has 

excited expectation eid ushered in 

the event with due solemnity. Tt is 
well known as an bis orical tradition, 


that fifty years before (be coming of 


our Saviour, a learned Jew was ena- 
bled to calculate, from the predic- 
tions of Danicl, the time of his ex- 
pected appearance. We need not 
wonder, therefore, if now, when so 
many Signs conspire 'o encourage 
the hope of a wider diffusion and 
more general acceptance of Chris- 
tiunity, its friends should be una- 
snally earnest in their inquirics res- 
peeling that approaching — period, 
which, next to the period of the In- 
carnation itself. is likely to prove the 
nost glorious in the annals of our 


IU 


Redemption. 

Ai the same time, every sober in- 
quirer should reme®®ber that wise 
remark of Newton, that prophecy 
was nol given to make us prophets. 
‘Vie minate details and circumstan- 
tial particulars of an event, though 
foreknown and predetermined by 
the All-wise Disposer, will never be 
discovered by buman sagacity, ex- 
ecpe so tae as specifically mentioned 
jy the platn setter of direct Revela- 

e event itsclt develops 
lndced, even those particu- 
charg eecuratery traced for 
the penuelil of Revelation, are 
| Oo stated aS to re- 
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quire the commentary of the event 
ltself, to render them intelligible 
This was the case with the origing| 


prediction concerning the Seed of 


the woman ; with the épparently op. 
posite prophecies, relating to Zede. 
kiah ; with maby of those particular 
prophecies, respecting our Lord’, 
advent and Crucifixion, from whic; 
the event itself has so effectually re. 
moved all obscurity, as to iM part to 
the prediction the appearance of a 
history : and this will doubtless con. 
tinue to be the case with those yp. 
fulfilled prophecies, over which i 
drawn that veil of futurity which we 
vainly presume Lo penetrate. 

But though “secret things belong 
unto the Lord our God, things that 
are”? plainly “ revealed belong unto 
us and to our children.”? They are 
written not only, “that the peuple 
who are to come may know the Lord,” 
but that we also, “ through patience 
and comfuit of the Scriptures, muy 
have hope.’? They are designed to 
encourage our faith, which might 
sometimes droop and decay if not 
sustained by some promise, assuring 
us that the now obscured splendour 
of religion shall. hereafter — shine 
forth in majesty, and the powers of 
darkness be unable to prevail agains! 
it. 

Within these limits, Mr. Bogu 
confines his speculations. Jt is hss 
object, by describing the holiness ¢! 
the saints during the continuance ! 
the Millennium to excite among his 
hearers a spirit of emulation, ths 
ursing them not only to hasien, !! 
possible, the period by their prayt! 
and their example, but to partasc © 
its enjoyments before-hand, by imb- 
bing its spirit. 


“In the former aves of the world, the 
partakers of the fruits of redeenning | ve 
were comparatively few, for the mass 
would not receive them : at that period, 
the contrary, transeressers will be few; th! 
the blessings of rede mi-tion will be rece oi 
ed ancl CHPOY ed by the gcners|ity of (ie 
human race. The earth will be then, We 
may slippose, twenty . ’ 
than it is now ; so that in the ends 
number of those whe ave saved shi: 
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ly exceed that of those who are condemned 
to misery—as much,some have said,as those 
who are good members of society do such 


as are confined in prisons, or those who 
enjoy the exercise of reason, such as are 
shut up in Bedlam. L go no farther than 
asserting the superior number of the bles- 
sed; and when you consider that those who 
live during the Millennium will be at least 
five times more numerous than the mbhabi- 
tants of all the preceding six thousand 
vears of the world, and reflect that true 
religion willthen be a general thing—am 
i rasli in drawing this conclusion, that hea- 
ven through eternal ages will be fuller than 
hell, and the happy far exceed in number 
the miserable :” pp. 637, 638. 


From this short extract (we co 
not at present stop to consider on 
what evidence its statements rest) it 
will appear, that our author’s notion 
of the Millennium is that of an im- 
proved state of the world, when 
those who are in power and those 
who are in subjection will be alike 
under the influence of Christian 
principles and motives. Filled with 
this view of his animating subject, 
he passes over those more perplex- 
ing and less important questions, 
respecting the order in which the 
several particulars which fill up the 
measure of millennian glory, will 
succeed each cther, or by what ex- 
act lustruments they will be accom- 
plished; and devotes each of his 
twenty discourses on this subject, to 
the consideration of some one Chris- 
tian grace or wonderful event, of 
which the united constellation will 
ivradiate the Millennium. Thas he 
lirstexamines the degree of know 
edge which will then prevail through- 
out the world; next the eminent 
holmess, which will accompany that 
Knowiedse, the Quietness, peucca. 
yeness, und mutaal amity, that 
will adora the universal chuare! ; 
then the external prosperity and ani- 
versal peace and general happiness. 
that Must resuit from these Guall- 
Yes; after which he details the mo- 
ru means by which the Millennium 
Will be introduced, the judgments 
of God, which await those who Op- 
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pose its introduction, the abundant 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, which 
will precede and attend it, and the 
progressive advancement, by which 
the Protestant churches may be ex- 
pected to enter into its purity and 
glory. He lastly expatiates on the 
downfall of Popery, Infidelity, and 
Mahometanism, the conversion of 
the heathen, and the recal of the 


-Jews; at the end of which discus- 


sion a single sermon on the “time 
of the commencement and the dura- 
tion” of the Millennium brings bim 
to his “concluding reflections.” 

In remarking that Mr. Bogue 
Passes over Critical inquiries into 
the particulars ofthe Millennium, we 
do not mean to undervalue such cri- 
tical inquiries, or to imply that the 
subject can be thoroughly investi- 
gated without them: but we simply 
intend to observe, that Mr. Bogue 
has adopted the more proper course 
of preliminary examination, by en- 
deavouring to shew generally what 
is meant in his opinion by the Mil- 
lennium, before subordinate points 
are determined. We mean in this 
to follow his example, being rather 
intent on apprising our readers what 
views are entertained on the nature 
and character of the Millennium by 
Others, thanon estabiishing any of 
our own. In so doing, some passa- 
ges of Scripture will necessarily 
come under consideration; and we 
may possibly oe tempted to hazarda 
few remarks respecting thelr mean- 
Ing; not, however, wih a view of 
determining what remains yet unset- 
tled, but simply with that of shew. 
lng what obstacics remain to be sur- 
mounted, and whet lishtcan be col- 
lected on this not uninteresting 
question, 

Tie author tiads it necessary to 
prt toe follow:ns interpretation upon 
a very remark ible pussace in the 
twentieth chapter of the Revela- 


Ligits, Verses 1, 5, 6 
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them, and judgment was given unto them; 
and 1 saw the souls of them that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus and forthe 
word of God, and which had not worship. 
ped the beast, neither his imaye, neither 
had received his mark upon their fore 
heads, or in their hands; and ‘hey lived 
and reigned with Christ a thousand years, 
But the rest of the dead lived net again, 
until the thousand years were fiuishe:!. 
Blessed and holy is he inat hath part in the 
first resurrection.” The glorious season of 
the tric mehs of the church is here placed 
defore cur eyes; and the character of its 
members is described by a most expres- 
sive symbol, The souls of the martyrs are 
represented as again animating bodies on 
earth, and living again in these happy 
times. ‘T'o explain its meaning is not diff. 
cult: the design is to mark the resem- 
bla ce. That stedfast adherence to the 
truth, as itis in Jesus—that extraordinary 
spirit of devotion—that unalterable attach- 
ment to Christ and his cause—that entire 
mortification to the world—that readiness 
to part with all for His sake, and to endure 
the most excruciating torments, even unto 
death—will be the common attainment of 
the Christians of that truly golden age, 
To make such sacrifices as the martyrs 
did, and to suffer with Him, they will not 
be called ; for they are toreign wiih Christ; 
but possessing at least 2n equal measure of 
the spirit of religion, it will be displayed in 
all the ardour cf pure devotion and active 
benevolence. When it is added, that ‘the 
rest of the dead lived not, uniil the thou- 
san] years were finished,’—it is, [ think, 
plainly intimated, not only that wickedness 
of every kind as ashamed will hide its 
head, but that such cold and dubicus piety 
as leaves it uncertain whether God or the 
world be loved the most, a spectacle too 
often now beheid i: every Christian socie- 
ty, will then be altogether unknown. Then 
tog, that religion which, though accompa- 
nied with numerous infirmities and imper- 
fections, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
real and genuine, which we esteem cre- 
ditab'e to the possessor, and are ready to 
glory in ag a precious jewel in the Re- 
deemer’s crown, will be accounted intole- 
rable, and scarcely have existence. Such 
eople will not be found again on earth, 
till the Millennium is past.”? pp. 58—60. 


It can hardly be argued, that the 
words of the text, thus commented 
on, are suchas will satisfactorily es- 
tablish the correctness of the com- 





i Nov. 


urses on the AMillennium. 


mentary, which, if received, will be 
adimitted rather from the Cifficulties 
attending any other Wierpretation 
than from the evidence which the 
text itself furnishes in its favour. 
Mr. Bogue has the following remarks 
upon another more literal construc. 
tion of it, 


* How wise and picus men could ever 
suppose that the saints, whose souls are 
now in heaven. should, after the resurrer. 
tion of the bedy from the grave, descend 
to Jive on earth again; and thar Jesng 
Christ should quit the throne of his glory 
above, and descend and reign Personally 
over them here below, in distinguished 
splendour, for a thousand years, may just. 
ly excite our astonishment, since it tg jn 
direct opposition to the whole tenour of 
the doctrinal parts of the sacred volume. 
Such, however, have been the opinions of 
some great men. Happy will it be if we 
toke warning from their aberrations; and 
trom seeing them go so far astray, we are 
constantly on cur guard against giving way 
to fancies, and exercise a holy caution and 
strict sobriety of judgment, in the inter 
pretation of the sacred oracles, on this in 
teresting but difficult subject.” p. 17. 


For our own part, this is one of 
the texts on which we think it diff- 
cult to comment, without overstep- 
ping the true modesty of interpreti- 
tion. We are far from being con 
vinced that it relates to the state of 
the church on earth. But we donct 
w'sh to reason upon it, and are satis 
fied with regarding it as a prediction 
of some signal instance of Divine 
favour, which the Almighty has in 
store for his people, and to whica 
the Millennium itself will probably 
furnish the key by displaying the ac- 
complishment. 

Without dwelling, however, on 
any text which requires a mystlc 
Construction, there are various pas- 
siges which clearly announce 4 
bright period of the church, whentt 
will no loner struegle with oppost- 
tion, but will abound in peace, anc 
be enriched by a Copivus effusion ¢! 
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aces of the Holy Spirit. Our 
thinks that the approach of 
vradual, ond that 


the gr 
author 
thot period wil! he | 
tie description of it will be as foi- 


lows :— 


“ Piere will be far more emineiit mea- 
sures of Divine knowledge 4 of holies 
of heart and Life; and of speriiual consola- 
tien and j Vs in the souls of the disciples 
of Chast, than the world has yet SON 5 
and these Willnot be the attainmen's ofa 
few Cheistians only, but of the general 
mass. This delightful internal sta‘e of the 
Church will be accompanied with such a 
waion of external prosperity and peace, 
eid abundance of all temporal blessings, 
as men never knew before. The bounda- 
ries of the kingdom of Christ will be ex- 
tended fvom the rising to the going down 
of th® sun; and Antichristiansm, Deism, 
Mahometanism, Paganism, and Judaism, 
shali all be destroyed, and give place to 
the R-deemer’s throne. By the preaching 
of the Gospel, the reading of the Bible, 
and the zeal of Cliistians in every sta- 
tion; by the judgments of heaven on the 
children of men, for their iniquities ; 
above all, by the mighty eflicacy of the Ho- 
ly Ghost, will the glory of the latter days 
be brought about. Religion will then be 
the grand business of mankind. The ge- 
nerality will be truly pious; and those who 
are not, will be inconsiderable in number, 
and most probably be anxious to conceal 
their rea) character; and their sentimerits 
and practice will have no weight or influ- 
ence on the public mind, ‘The earnest de 
sire which every pious soul must feel for 
tie long continuance of this glory, wall be 
gratified to hear, that the time mentioned 
in prophetic language, as the period of its 
duranion, is a thousand years. Such 1 
beheve tobe the doctrine of the Milien- 
nium.” pp. 18, 19. 


Our readers may, therefore, now 
be desirous to know the particuisrs 
in which our author exemplifies this 
description of Millennian  blessed- 
hess; and we proceed to gratify 
them by a few short extracts. 


“The knowledge of man, his original 
rectitude, his apostacy from God, and his 
mournful condition under a load of depra- 
vitv, guilt, and wretchedness: the know- 
lige of Jesus Christ the Saviour of sin- 
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ners, his incarnation, obedience, and death, 
ang his exaltation to glory, where he sits at 
the Father's right hand, us Head over ail 
Unings to les church, clothed with Almighty 
power, and bound!ess compassion: the 
knowledse of the method of rec nciiation 
with God, through faith inthe rysitecusness 
of the Redeemer, accompanied with the re 
newing of the HH dy Ghus:: the knowledge 
of the various dunes and exercises of the 
Cliristian life,—- 4 that high Wey of holi- 
ness, in which the redeemcd of the Lord 
do walk: the knowledge of the world to 
come, of the resurrection of the dead, and 
of eternal judgment; of the biessedness 
of the rigiteous in heaven, and of the mi- 
sery of the wickcd in hell: these are the 
oudines of that system of divine know- 
ledge, with which the world sliall be en- 
livhiened in the latter days. 

* That ather bianches of knowledge will 
then be disregaided, I am by nue means 
disposed t. believe On the contrary, eve- 
ry kind of useful knowledge will be re- 
tained, and will be cultivated in proportion 
to its utiluy. Whatever really improves 
and adorns the human character (for man- 
kui will be not only more religious, but 
more rational and intelligent than they are 
now ;) whatever tends to lessen or fucili- 
tate labour, and heighten or protract tem- 
poral comtort ; whatever serves to enlarge 
ihe faculties of the mind, and to aid its 
operations in every interesting and benefi- 
cial pursuit, wil be held in due estimation, 
and carefully attained. That an immense 
accession of valuable knowledge in arts 
and sciences, will be made by them to the 
treasure we now possess, there is not a 
doubt; for they will be as able if not abler 
students,—a greater number of minds will 
be engaged in the work,—and there will be 
more leisure to attend to the object of 
their investigation. But while a proper 
share of allention is given to these, the 
grand theme of study and pursuit, and 
what the, will account infinitely superior 
to all the rest, is the knowledge mentioned 
in the text, and of which T shall treat in 
this discourse—‘the Knowledge of the 
Lord” ” pp- 25-37, 


“That folly, which makes persons 
strive through life to heap up immense 
wealth, that the next generation may nave 
nothing todo, and live m imininent danger 
of sensuality, pride, and wretchedness, 
while they live in fulness of bread and in 
idieness—old Sodom’s ruin:-this folly 
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will be then unknown ; for some useful oc- 
cupation will be followed by every ind vi- 
dua, and be accounted necessary to the 
heaitls of the body, the vigour of the mind, 


avi he comfort of life.” p. 123. 


“vo the commend.:tion of the present 
are, ic minst be spoke ». that the relyrious 
public ordinances of Christians ave more 
frequent than hey were in former ycars ; 
and there is a budy, though it mas be some- 
times smali, of pros pecple, who regular- 
ly sttend two or three weekly services, 
with goal and with delight. But m= the 
Millcnacm, itis highly probable that they 
wiibe sali move frequent. Is it untkely 
thet ‘hey may be considered as the proper 
conclusion of every dav; and that afier 
the hours of moderate labour are cuded, 
all will meet to liear a discourse on some 
divine subjoet, and to uaite in prayer and 

t 


praise! Such will then be tle taste of 


Christians;—and it is a taste whieh will 
convey a high degree bork of improve- 


ment aud pleasure to iheir souls. 


“ Extraordinary seasons of public wor- 
ship will most probably take place from 
time to time. hrice in the year did the 
body of the people of Isracl goup to Je- 
rusalem, to join in what may be denominat- 
ed the national worship: and, after spend- 
ing some days in the delights of devotion 
and of friendship, they returned again to 
their habitations; and with what satisfxc- 
tion of mind would they return!” pp. 
204, 205 


The piety which dictated the pre- 
ceding extracts, and the pleasing 
expectations which they held out, 
will not be denied. Wooetier they 
are quite correct in their application 
to the condition of the werid under 
the Millennium, Is another question. 

Mr. Bogue, it is plata, expects no 
miracles to bring about the change 
which he supposes wii occur In the 
state of socicty. but anticipates mere- 
ly an incressed impulse given to 
causes already In operation; atded, 
indeed, by some severe judgments 
on the ungodly. ‘The moral means, 
on which he relics for the accom. 
plishment of these ends, are mis- 
sions to the heathen. the dissemini- 
tion of the Scriptures, and the sup- 


port given to those hallowed works 
by public liberality and private devo. 
tion. These causes, under the 
blessing of the Almighty, be consi- 
ders ampiy sufficient for the effec 
required. 


** Are there not now,” says he, * inthe 
church of Christ, persons, both in public 
and private stations, eminent for devoied. 
ness to God, for sanctity of life, for bene. 
volence to men, and for active zeal ty 
promote the Kedeemer’s cause over the 
face of the whole earth? They are, in sn 
exalted degree, patterns of every thing 
good, and shine as lights inthe world. fs 
there any difficulty in supposing this spiny 
of piety to become general whereve: 
Christianity is known? if one out of fifty 
now exhibits this lovely character, why 
may not forty-nine out of fifty be brought 
to possess the same devout fceling, the 
sam: purity of conduct, the same ardent 
piulantheopy ? And what would be the re- 
suit ?—A society of holy beings habitually 
under the influence of rehygion—in their 
thoughts, their affections, their dispos. 
tions—in their words and in their actions - 
in their personal capacity aad in all the re. 
lations of life. Herethen ts the millennial 
sanciity, which may be justly called the 
crown of its glory. 


* To the spiritual happiness of the Ist- 
ter days the same reasoning will apply. 
Are there not even now Inany Christians 
who experience uispeaksble pleasure from 
the power of the principles of the Gospel 
on their hearts? The dread of the Divine 
wrath no longer distsesses their sculs— 
they are filed with joy anc peace in be. 
hevings. From an unshaken reliance on 
the Atonement and righteousness of Christ, 
they derwe the persuasion that their sins 
are pardoned, and their persons accepted 
of God: and, from the influence of the 
truth upon their souls,they are inspired with 
the hope of cternal blesscdoess in the werk 
to come. Thev possess also a lively trust 
in the providence of God, as ordering 
every dispensation towards them in the 
Most gracious manner. Nor mist it be 
forgotten, that they, at tie same tne, 
maintain daily communion with their Fa- 
ther in heaven in the ordinances of the Gus- 
pel. From the united operation of these 
principles their enjoyments ave exceeding: 
lv great. We have but to suppose know- 
ledge and holiness to be diffused through 
suciety, and this happiness will be general 
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100. Thus all the spiritual part of the of a reason for ceasing from your benevo- 
Millennium will be produced. You have lent exertions in despondency ; but the best 
only to add the extraordinary effusion of and most forcible of reasons tor proceeding : 
; of the Holy Ghost, which is) in your endeavours to hasien on tie glory 
promised in the latter days, and the whole of the latter days, with all the ardour of 
of the noblest portion of the Millennium I the most tively hope, and x iit the Sellen 
lead for is obtained.” pp. 630—632. assurance of secing greatér things in the 
i success of the Gospel than the world has 
yet beheld. 


the grace 


We shall not have room to say 


much un those ee tia “Pet it be granted that nearly two bun- 
ders that belong we ~~ cowntall of dred years rust yet revolve bete. ce the 
apticChrist, the annihileuen Gf iph- Millennium bevin, immense is tie tass 
delity, the gestructicn of Miahomect- of labour which must, during that wile ay 
anism, the conversion of the hee- rei pie re be employ« d, 
then, and the calling in of the Jews ; morder tO Dring it into cxistence. Lich. 


: bet a teen Cemturics have alrcady elapsed since 
: ’ hic ae ,a? a a) c ys i. % fi ti , ‘ . 
On all whi h, aS betore G env 2 the CoM gy of the Saviour into che wos ld; 


sulbor bestows a separate BUTE Hedon. butin the two that are yet to come, More 
It my suffice to Staie, toat he unl remains to be done than has been dane iu 
formlyeinterprets onti-Ch.ist of tite aii the egbreen which are past. Phe vel 
Tapuacy, and iMpegiics, th:tethe cone FC" of Jesus, in US puriivy, ts tot vet 


: ' « 3 
‘ gal . even professed by a twentieth part of the 
version of Israel, whch, in his 


' 
inhabitants of the earth. Judge then what 


' vew, needs not Incluce the ‘ben y Herciilesn Isbour tt) aust be, in the 
' JPribes, wiil succecec tise dt fiinnie Bi Space of two hundred ye ars, lo convert 
e of the times of the Genuleos. er ee- the iigaar iN€tcen purts 10 the faith of 
‘ neral conve lston of the heathen. and nist. We re we to be toid that, ior a 
; al . , tong course of time, four millions of uis 
‘ that the whole work will be caurrred were annually brought to the knowiedwe of 
r on by the gradual lia‘ sdliiaaiied, ofthe the truth, What a wondertul, as well as 
" Protestant churceestn ail Knowledve What a delightfol, cvent we sheuld con. 
and puritv. In vegard to the time cerve it to be. But, on an average, for 
when this rlorious stlae of the near (Wo centuries to Come > More than Mus ; 
in ) number must be converted every year be- 
*- church will commence, olter s ME fore the whole world can be brought ito 
A discussion «ef the memorable pp: rod subjection tu the Redeemer. 
a of 12.0 years, Sir. Bogue remutksi— 
ct * To convince you of the magnitude of 
mn “Without taking epon me to name the the w vk, the mere statement alone is suf. | 
— precin® Vear of the commencement of a iti. fic leaks for this mconce vably exc eds any 
be: Cirs’s reign, shall DP suppose it will have success Wail which ihe Gospel bus ever 
on ceased, and the Millennium commerce yet been crowned 19 any age. Let it be 
st, adoat the two theusandth year of the remenbercd too, that itis not merely the 
ins Ciristian eras Should Tsay there appears Ccouversion of the whole world to the farh 
ced a greater probabiity that the longed-for of Christ which constiiutes the Mollen- 
the evout willtake place about that time, than nium. No j—the existence uf the Millen- 
ith ac the second period which bas been men aium demands the existence of a far more 
rh hoved; and the seventh thousand of the extensive measure of Divine knowledge ;— 
“ust yous ot the world’s existence prove aglo- and far more exalted degrees of sanctity ; 
ing Mots sabbatic day of rest, and peace, and —and a far greater portion of consolation 
the }%—perbaps it would disappoint the ar- and jey than have ever been experienced 
be denthope of its cacher approach, which on earth, These superior heights of good- 
Mey some feodly entertain; and t think Tecan ness and felicity, you must consider, are 
Fa- perceive the disappointment expressed in to take place, not only m countries like this 
one your sorrowful looks. But, if you view im which we dwell, where Chiimsuanity has 
jiese He subjcet with attention, there will be no long been professed, but to be spread ove; 4 
ing: case enher for disappomntment or for the face of the whole earth, and to be as 
now: hel, bur infinitely inuch for vladness and deepiy rooted and extensively diffused 
pugh “ocing. You lave not even the shadow through these lands which are how shroud 
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ed under the dark mantle of pagan igno- 
rance, idolatry, superstition, acd vice. 


‘© Instead, therefore, of feeling d sap- 
pointment at the remoteness of the telrcity 
of the latter days, and being dejected at 
the prospect I have presented to you, think 
what arich feast the Christians of tits aod 
the follwing century will enjoy om the coa- 
tinually brighten ny scenes of spremua!l glo- 
ry, trom the increasing purity of the church, 
aid from the propagation of ‘he Gospel ia 
tue world, among Mahometans and Hee- 
thenus, as well as among the seperstrt: sts 
votaries of acti-Chvist. What deleht must 
tiey teel while they behold mankiod grow- 
wig wiser, better, and happier, an consc- 
quence of their exertions | With uouttera. 
ble joy wil’ each generation perceive Ce 
enrapturmg progress visible from year to 
vear, ull that highh, favoured race be catl- 
ed imo existence, durtig whose hfe the 
Mi:liesnium shall commence, and the Sun 
of that glorious day shed lis hatlowe d 
beams upon tie world in all their splen- 


dour.” pp 608—611. 


This naturally leads to a conside- 
ration of those exeruons by wich 
we may hope to promote, through 
the Divine blessing, that triumphant 
state of the Church, the prospect of 
which chcers us under its compara- 
tive depression. Our author con- 
Celves that the h:ppy scene which 
he describes wili result simply from 
an increase of piety and exertion in 
the Christian church, accompanied, 
of course, by the powerful but vot 
peculiar influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit. We are inclined to think, that, 
in his anxiety to Ciscourage illusory 
expectations of miraculous interfe- 
rence, Mr. Bogue is sometimes led 
to banish, unnecessarily, every thing 
that is extraordinary from his view 
of the millennian glory, and to lower 
the iniport of scriptural promises, as 
though there were not a 

*“ Dignus vindice nodus™ 


for the Divine interference. But we 


leave these points, being more anx- 
lous to impress the minds of our 
readers with the lu:portance of con- 
templating the several 
which make up the completeness of 
niilennien excelience, than to deter. 


particulars, 
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mine before-hand, what perhaps j. 
purpose'y concealed from our vie 
the historical order and porticyigy 
descripuion ol those sreal works. 
Which are essential to the accom. 
plishment of the several prophecies 
Which relate to this new and exelied 
Stale. 

We might here close our review, 
were I not that Mr. Bosrue has oc. 
sassonally, we migbe have said. sty. 
diously and systematically,  in-er. 
mingled with bis descripitons of yl 
Jentian blessedness reflections yy 
the piesent order of things, which, 
ha Some Instances, we think incop- 
Sistent with treth and candour, aid 
in others calculated to give an erro. 
heous view of the duties of a Chris. 
tian subject and the pood order of 4 
Christian church. Individual cits 
tions wil] scarcely exhibit the extent 
to which Mr. Bogue has carried (iis 
practice: it must, in fact, be gather. 
ed from a general perusal of the 
work, which, under the idea of de- 
scribing a millennian state of perfec. 
lion, Conveys throughout a broad 
sneer agalist existing institutions, 
We will select a few passages !]!us- 
trative of our remark. The present 
unequal division of labour and ol 
pronetty constitutes a prevailing fe: 
ture of antmadversion ; and the av- 
taor generally takes Care to insinuate 
that It arises from the faults of go- 
verbments. The whole of his rea- 
sonings on this and similar questions 
is of a most injurious tendency, and 
such as uppears directly calculated 
to render the poor envious and dis- 
contented with that station which, 
after all the labours of policy and 
phiianthropy, they must inevitably 
occupy: “The poor shall never 
cease out of the land.” We give 
an example :— : 


“The frame of socicty will be greatls 
altered, as tothe condition of the mem- 
bers of the community. In too many cour 
tries the land had become the inheritance 
of a few; and the mass of the people. 
though they laboured hard, were unable 
tu earn more than a scanty meal of the 
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coarsest fare, whieh they greedily devour- ture to effect a consummation which 


e! in their damp and foul hovel, with their 
regged and meagre children. Winnie they 
dragevcd out their days in this state of mi- 
he others coukl hardly contrive, 
aljthem ipgenuty, to consume their 
sjnense revenues. The moral effect of this 
order of things 1s worse than the physical 
peaqualty: the former class ts undone by 
it erance, despair, and wre tehecn SS 5 the 
later sinks into the deepest mire of tuxu- 
mous indulgence, and all the filth of those 
aleus vices Which spring Up so repidty in 
such a soil As God has determined to 
slew mercy to mankind, an end must be 
purty a state of the world so injurious 
both co high and low ; and it wil! be ac» 
complished by these fearful judgments, 
‘when he cometh out of his place to punish 
the inhabitants of the earth for their ini- 
onities.2 Vhe result of this awfol dispet- 
ation will be a system of secial insisu- 
cons more favourable to the improvement 
of the human character, and more conge- 
nial to the principles, as well as more pro- 
piticus to the increase, of Christian piety, 
By these judgments of Heaven the pride 
of men, especially of those in exalted sta- 
tions, wil! be humbled.” pp. 296, 297. 


$er’y,, 


with 


“The gradual! improvement of the hu- 
man character, by the Gospel, will dis- 
solve such huge masses of property before 
the millennial sun rises on the earth.” p. 140, 


“ The spirit of the laws, and the frame 
of the rovernment in mest Cou: tries, have 
een such as widely to separate the diffe- 
rent orders in the ‘conunenity from each 
other, —to increase the wealth of the rich, 
widtochainthe poor in the dangeon of 

r poverty. In vohimes of the 
histories of the nations which IL have reac 
or heardoef, | know but one stale whose 


ue i} t he 
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he had represented asso desirable ? 
Kings are another favourite and con- 
stant topic of Mr. Bogue’s animad- 
version. For instance: 


‘In that volume of history which excels 
all others, both in antiquity and truth, we 
early find several rulers of nations assem- 
bled ‘ovether. And what think you, wis 
the design of this first meeting of kings, 
which is recerded in the annals of the 
world ? Was it to consult together how 
they might best promote the happiness of 
their subjects © or was it to unite in prayer 
to the King of kings, that their govern- 
ment might be lke his,—wise, upright, 
beneficent, and merciful ?—No: I wish it 
bad been: but it was fora very different 
purpcese,—it was to fight.’ p. 146. 


If a fact be demanded to disprove 
the correctness of Mr. Bogue’s in- 
tended inferences from these and si- 
milar remarks, we would record, for 
the information of all who, like our 
author, find satisfaction in railing at 
kings, that at the very moment in 
which we are wriling, a congress of 
sovereigns is assembled, 


expressly for the purpose of promo- 
ting mutual peace and concord ; thus 
actually effeciing what Mr. Bogue 


I 
t 


imself professes to wish, but seems 
o despair of, when he says, 


“Why ceuld not a council of modern 


Amphyctyons be established in Europe, to 


S 


ettle national disputes ? Surely the benign 


spirit of the Gospel should long ere now have 


Coustitution, in my judement, was periect- 
Ivequitable, aud had a like regard to the 
‘omtert and happiness of all the people 
vil ) tn others there tas 
this 


oat execentian, 
1 : ' 
eed a considerable difference in rege 
eet: and some have had a much larger 
Poy pty it ar ;7 @P . ‘ sf). they 4 fel 
Mion ofequty wm them than ther fel- 
Ms; bat ad fall fae short of that one 
d You KW country T 


will wirat 


Mean, w nm Teel voor that the author of 


a 


sooteal wistituuons is God” pp 129, 


Contd Me. Boone have been sur- 


seq if the . porer classes of his 


Carers had oruceeded Trom iis des 


taught Christendom to adopt an institution, 
of which the pagan wisdom of ancient 
Greece set them so charmiag and instruc 

tive an example = Dp 162. 


The following possage eghibits the 
the Miiennnim by « 
distorted and untriendie siew of the 


hiappiiess of 


Extsiing state of suciely, 

‘6 Weth what delight must every benevo. 
lent mond wew the prosperity of the vast 
mass of mankind mthe Miilentium ! What 
ley group does the family of man now 
present co the eves of the ohitanthroepist ! 
Wiile some wallow in luxury, and are sat- 


ames! 





‘ 


ed with indulgence and the gratification 
of es oy B Sin, —Initiluces, countless mul- 
titudes are the eruel victhins of poverty, in 
he. most discustine teri. Let the hun. 
diets of theusaeds of paupecs. huddled 
tevether within the hated walls of her 
thousands of work-houses; and an equal 
number witout, oo ther ragyed gare 
ments, at their sevnty meals, im their 
aie datmost enpty houses (if houses 
he called )—'et all these pro- 
isthe stale of soci ty mn king 
ie richest aod most fertile coun- 
ce face of the earth; and which 
laws and instituttons the most 
fo to tuman happiness. From 
some spectacte, let us turn oue 
:the glory of the jatter days, and 
si taem with the altered state of so. 
. and the improved condition of its 
subers. Nothing of the superb splen- 
‘our waich now dazzles the eves of the 
raovant and the vain, may we indeed be 
iole then co discern; but wesee what is 
unspeakably more delightful,—along with 
the sober dignity of the great,—abun- 
dance, peace, contentment, and every evi- 
dence “f comfort spread widely through 
the whole mass of the people,—and sufh- 
ciency the lot of all.” pp. 1335, 136. 


a cel ee oe 


We think our readers will agree 
with us, that although there is much 
pererty and distress In England, it 
is unfair to call these irrecularities, 
which it is doubtful if any human 
policy could effectually cure, the 
state of society, and that there ts 
spinething not very philanthropic in 
drawing a ludicrous description ot 
misery in rays, and then calling ita 
modey group. 

Indeed, Mr. Bogue has on some 
oiher occasions induiged in the cre- 
ation of ludicrous images to an ex- 
tent not altogether suitable to the 
gravity of the pulpit. The idea of 
millennian saints laughing human 
folly to scorn, in the following pas- 
sage, appears to us to mar the effect 
of a sentiment otherwise edifying 
aud impressive, 


“ For a person to consume the whole vi- 
sour of his mind and strength of bis body 
in acquiring riches, is certainly not ans wer- 
mur the purposes cf Him who sent us into 
this world to prepare for another,—who 
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gave us existence in this transitory state 
that we might be made meet for eternal 
felicity in heaven. To account for sye), 
course of conduct the people of the mj 
lennium will be altogether at a loss; th, , 
will laugh at the egregious folly ; but they 
will recollect themselves amidst the; 
mirth, and, perceiving the serious Injury 
that the man did, both to God and to him 
self, their hevris will be filled with piry 
for his misery, and they will weep. * Hoy 
wis it possible,’ they willsay, ‘tat one 
who had a competency of the comforts 
life for his own use, and for his household 
could deprive !imself of his seasons of ae. 
cret devotion, of family prayer, and of 
public worship,—and the rational pleasures 
of social conversation and inteicourse,— 
and hours of improvement by reading and 
reflection, in order to give himself wholly 
in mind and body to toil for the acquisitios 
of unnecessary wealth? Was he really pos. 
sessed of a competent understanding and 
sound judgment ? Was there not a fatuity 
in bis mind ??”? pp. 136, 137. 


a 


There is no subject to which Mr, 
Bogue directs his satire more keen- 
ly than when allusion is made- to the 
lawfulness of war. Is it kind orcan- 


did to Say, 


“© } doubt not, but the Christians of the 
millennial age will look with perfect horror 
at the worldly, proud, savage, maxims 
which are now acted upon by some of the 
most illustrious names in the religious 
world ?” pp. 35, 56. 


The following is Mr. Bogue’s spe- * 
cific for the evil :— 


“ As we live in an age of societies t 
combine individual effects for public bene 
fit, why should not one be formed for pro- 
moting peace among the nations of the 
earth? If such a seciety were formed, a! 
were to exert itseif with becoming aci- 
ty, inten years’ time, the pacific princip? 
would be so widely diffused throngh ever 
rank in the community, that it world he « 
easy matter (the expressina is too esld)— 
it would be inconceivably difficult—ray. 
most impossible, to prevail on the pe 
of Great Britain to engage in war. Tie 
subject, every one will allow, merits ' 
the attention that can be given it, We 
want aman wise, good, benevelent, 4 
zealous, to lay the foundation-s one Of 


temple of peace, and ald i Gets 
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the capitol of war, that its stones may be 
taken to build the walls of this sacred edi- 


fice. 


‘©Q that He who raised up a Howard, 
to visit the prisons of Europe, and convert 
dungeons of extreme wretchedness into a 
tolerable confinement ;—who inspired a 
Clarkson* to devote his life to the destruc- 
tion of African slavery, and crowned his 
zeal with success ;—O that He would call 
forth some wise, pious, enlightened, ar- 
deut philanthropist, who shall torm this de- 
termination in his heart, and carry at into 
execution.” pp. 178, 179. 


This quotation brings the matter 
to a point, and exempts us from the 
necessity of doing more than refer 
to the controversy vyhich bas lately 
tuken place between some ot our 
correspondents relative to the Pcuce 
We are assurediy no ad- 

But we think we 
may venture to Say, that had the 
soldiers asked Mr. Bogue, as they 
asked Join the Buptist, ** What spall 
we do?” he would hardly have con- 
tented himself with answering them, 
“Do violence tono man. Exact no 
more tian that which is appointed 
you. And be content with your wa- 
ges.” It may, indeed, be but just 
toadd, that there is much unfair- 
ness in representing the mere de- 
struction of humun life as a subject 
of praise with pious men, when it 
must be generally understood that 
thev praise God, not forthe pumbers 
Slain, but for the protection thereby 
afforded to their lives, their liber. 
ties, and their religion, much in the 


same spirit in which our author 


er 


ee | 
Amseit Says 5 


Socie! y- 
yocates for war. 


of the world, a principle has sprung tT) 
‘that iberty of conscience and of worship 
i$ the inahenable birthright of man as a 
Member of the social bodv—a principle 
ot paid for too dear by ail the temporal 
‘Tistry which has been endured, because 
it fies as the grand foundation of the pro- 


“ Amidst these shakings cof the kingdoms 
' 


ee ore 





“Wi Vv did not the author add a Whiber- 
e€ora Thornton? Was it because they 
rere Courchmen ? , 
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pagation of the Gospel among mankind.” 
p. 305. 


With regard to our author’s an- 
tipathy to ecclesiastical estabiish- 
ments, it is scarcely uecessury to say 
much, after the instances already 
given of his sweeping censures on 
those of a civzt kind. Indeed, De- 
ism itself seems to lose ail its evil 
complexion in his view, when placed 
by the side of Ciristian estabiish- 
ments, or when it can be employed 
to cast a Shade upon them. 


“Te wonld be unfair,” remarks the au- 
thor, **to Deists, were we to conceal! the 
truth.” p. 438. 


“ Are men blind? Do they not perceive, 
2nd do they tot reason, on these things; 
—and whatis the result of their reason- 
ing? With many the conclusion is, tiat 
the office of the ministry is as much a 
trade us the butcher’s ard the pawnbro- 
ker’s ? thatthe clergy do not beheve what 
they preach, and, therefore, that Cliristi- 
aniiy is not true.”’—Lb. 


‘¢No sword of an infidel magistrate was 
ever wet with the blood of the saints: in 
no fires, kindled by the wrath of infidels, 
were the disciples of Jesus ever consumed 
for his name’s sake. Nor could infidelity 
ever boast of a hherarchy if mitred heads, 
OF a convocation of shaven crowns, or 
princely reverues, or even the most mode- 
rate stipend drawn from the sweat of the 
people's brows, No priests and monks, 
no bishops and archbishops, no pairiarchs 
and popes have been iitved to defend her 
cause. Never has there been found any 
one to whom a person could present a pe- 
tition with this request: § Put me, I pray 
thee, into one of ihe infidel pries’’s offices, 
that I may eat a piece of bread.” Nor is 
there any class of seculay individuals which 
depends on Deism for its livelihood. De- 
metrius,the silversmith, and a considerable 
body of men of like occupation, gamed their 
support from tie worship of th 
dess Diana) A numerous progeny has Ces- 
there 


rie lls eli- 


rppe. roc 
vreat 5 * 


cencded tom his loins, and, wherever 
is an ecclesiastical es abs! meni 
dowed, are to be found zealous fur its sup- 
nort; because when, lke their progenitor, 
they durst tell the truth, itwas tm tus words: 
‘By this craftwe haveour bving.’ But Deism 
is a poor religion—it feeds none—it clothes 
none: it has neither a palace for its hiero- 
nhants, nor an almstiouse for its beggars 
Whena false svs' of t! 
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ed with indulgence and the gratification 
of every wish, —mattitudes, countless mul- 
titudes are the eruel victins of poverty, in 
he. most discustine term. Let the hun- 
of paupers. huddled 
hated walls of her 
and an equal 


ragyved = gar- 


dieds of Chhietasce (] 

tovether within che 
) ; } j . 

thousangs of work-houses ; 


number witout, oo ther 


ments, at their seynty meals, im their 
Goat dabmost enpty houses (if bouses 
t be called -)—tet all these pro- 
e; isthe stale of society in: kag: 
| re richest aed most fertile coun- 
! ce face of the earth; and which 
t: iavis and institutions the most 
fi fe to tuman happiness. From 
t isorse spectacte, let us turn oue 
( :the glory of the fatter days, and 
si tuaem with the altered state of so. 


, and the improved condition of its 
subers. Nothivg of the superb. splen- 
Jour waoich aow dazzles the eves of the 
raovancand the vain, may we indeed be 
ible then to discern; but wesee what is 
unspeakably more delightful,—along with 
the sober dignity of the great,—abun- 
dance, peace, contentment, and every evi- 
dence of comfort spread widely through 
the whole mass of the people,—and sufh- 


ciency the lot of all.’ pp. 153, 136. 


We think our readers will agree 
with us, that although there is much 
peverty and distress in England, it 
is unfair to call these irrecularities, 
which it is doubtful if any human 
policy could effectually cure, the 
sta'te of society, and that there is 
spimething not very philanthropic in 
drawing a iudterous deseription ot 
misery in rags, and then calling ita 
motley group. 

Indeed, Mr. Bogue has on some 
other occasions indulged in the cre- 
ation of ludicrous images to an ex- 
tent not altogether suitable to the 
gravity of the pulpit. The idea of 
millepnian saints laughing human 
folly to scorn, ia the following pas- 
sage, appears to us to mar the effect 
of a sentiment otherwise edifying 
and impressive, 


“ Fora person to consume the whole vi- 
sour of his mind and strength of bis body 
in acquiring riches, 1s certainly not ans wer- 
iar the purposes cf Him who sent us into 
this world to prepare for another,—who 
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gave us existence in this transitory state 
that we might be made meet for eterns| 
felicity in heaven. To account for such) ‘ 
course of conduct the people of the Mj 
lennium will be altogether at a loss; th, . 
will laugh at the egregious folly ; but they 
will recollect themselves amidst the) 
mirth, and, perceiving the serious injury 
that the man did, both te God and to him 
self, their hevris will be filed with pity 
for his misery, and they will weep. «Hoy 
wis it possible,’ they will Say, *Viat one 
who had a competency of the comforts ,, 
life for his own use, and for his household 
could deprive himself of his seasons of se. 
cret devotion, of family prayer, and of 
public worship,—and the rational pleasures 
of social conversation and inteicourse,— 
and hours of improvement by reading ani 
reflection, in order to give himself wholly 
in mind and body to toil for the acquisition 
of unnecessary wealth? Was he really pos. 
sessed of a competent understanding and 
sound judgment ? Was there not a fatuity 
in his mind??”? pp. 136, 137. | 


There is no subject to which Mr. 
Bogue directs his satire more keen- 
ly than when allusion is made to the 
lawfulness of war. Is it kind orcan- 


did to say, 


6] doubt not, but the Christians of the 
millennial age will look with perfect horror 
at the worldly, proud, savage, maxims 
which are now acted upon by some of the 
most illustrious names in the religious 
world °?” pp. 35, 56. 


The following is Mr. Bogue’s spe- 
cific for the evii :— 


“As we live in an age of societies t) 
combine individual cffeets for public ben: 
fit, why should not one be formed for pro- 
moting peace among the nations ef the 
earth? If such a seciety were formed, ai 
were to exert itseif with becoming aci! 
ty, in ten years’ time, the pacific princin!2 
would be so widely diffused throngh ever 
rank in the community, that it would be 
easy matter (the expressina is ton coll)— 
it would be inconceivably dificult—nay. 2 
most impossible, to prevail on the p- 
of Great Britain to engage in war. [le 
subject, every one will allow, merits | 
the attention that can be given it. We 
want aman wise, good, benevel: nt, a 
zealous, to lay the foundation-s.« of ths 
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the capitol of war, that its stones may be 
taken to build the walls of this sacred edi- 


fice. 


‘© ( that He who raised up a Howard, 
to visit the prisons of Europe, and convert 
dungeons of extreme wretchedness: into a 
tolerable confinement;—Wwho inspired a 
Clarkson* to devote his life to the destruc- 
tion of African slavery, and crowned his 
zeal with success ;—O that He would call 
forth some wise, pious, enlightened, ar- 
dent philanthropist, who shall torm this de- 
termination in his heart, and carry it into 
execuuon.’””? pp. 178, 179. 


This quotation brings the matter 
to a point, and exempts us from the 
necessity of doing more than refer 
to the controversy vuaich bas lately 
tuken place between some of our 
correspondents relative to the Pcuce 
We are assuredly no acd- 


Society. 
But we think we 


vocates for war. 
may venture to Say, that had the 
soldiers asked Mr. Bogue, as they 
asked Join the Baptist, ** What siall 
we do??? he would hardly have con- 
tented himself with answering them, 
“Do violence to no man. Exact no 
more tian that which is appointed 
you. Ad be content with your wa- 
ges,” It may, indeed, be but just 
toadd, that there is much unfair- 
ness in representing the mere de- 
struction of humun life as a subject 
of praise with pious men, when it 
must be generally understood that 
they praise God, sot forthe pumbers 
Slain, but for the protection thereby 
afforded to their ‘ives, their liber- 


ties, and their religion, much in the 


same spirit in which cour author 
lmself says ; 


s+ 


‘Amd, . . , 
Amidst these shakings cf the kingdoms 
2 ety : ‘ 

Os the world, a principle bas sprung up 
t 


‘that liberty of consciences and of w ship 
Q } “ oe P = ,* aM . . 
iS the inabenable Dirt wieht oF Man as 
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moder of the social bodiv,’—a principle 


tot paid for too dear by ail the temporal 


‘Hisery Which has been endured, because 
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pagation of the Gospel among mankind.” 


p- 305. 


With regard to our author’s an- 
tipathy to ecclesiastical estabiish- 
ments, it is scarcely uecessury to say 
much, afier the instances already 
given of his sweeping censures on 
those of a civil kind. Indeed, De- 
ism itself seems to lose ail its evil 
complexion in his view, when placed 
by the side of Ciristian establish- 
ments, or when it can be employed 
to Cast a shade upon them. 


‘Ti wonld be unfair,” remarks the au- 
thor, ‘*to Deists, were we to conceal! the 
truth.” p. 438. 


*“ Are men blind? Do they not perceive, 
2nd do they Lot reason, on these things; 
—and whatis the result of their reason- 
ing? With many the conclusion is, that 
the office of the ministry is as much a 
trade us the butcher’s avd the pawnbro- 

that the clergy do not believe what 
they preach, and, therefore, that Ciiristi- 
antiy is not true.’—Lb. 


ker’s ; 


o 


‘‘No sword of an infidel magistrate was 
ever wet with the blood of the saints: in 
no fires, kindled by the wrath of infidels, 
were the disciples of Josus ever consumed 
for his name’s sake. Nor could infidelity 
ever boast of a merarchy of mitred heads, 
Or a convocation of shaven crowns, or 
princely reverues, or even the most mode- 
rate stipend drawn from the sweat of the 
people’s brows. No priests and monks, 
no bishops andarchbishaps, no patriarchs 
and popes have been lived to defend her 
cause, Never has there been found any 
one to whom a person could present a pe- 
tition with this request: * Put me, I pray 
thee, into one of ihe infidel pries’’s offices, 
that Imay eat a piece of bread? Nor is 
(here any class of secular individuals which 
depends on Deism for its livelihood. De- 
metrius,the silversmith, and a considerable 
body of men of like oecupation, gamed their 
support from tie worship of the great god- 
dess Diana) A numerous progeny has Ces- 
cended from his loins, and, whecever there 
is an ecclesiastical es'abus! ment richly en- 
dowed, are to be found zealous fur ils sup- 
nort; because y ben, like their pre wenttar, 
they durst tell thetrath, itwas in lis words: 
‘By this craitwe haveour bving? But Deism 
is a poor relig.on—it feeds none—it clot 
none: it has neither a palace for its hiero 
nhants, nor an almstouse for its begrars 
Whena false svstem has none of these 
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things to recommend it to acceptance, 
when it is unendowed alike by church and 
state, the danger arising from it to Chris- 
tianity cannot be great.” pp. 447, 448. 


This statement is not only false in 
some of its facts, but in its spirit 1s 
worthy almost of Voltzire himself. 

Various instances occur in this 
volume of that mode of inierpreta- 
tion which presses a scripiural phrase 
beyond its immediate design and 
purport, and thus endangers that 
soundness of mind with which the 
Bibie should be studied. We might 
also add other biemishes; such, for 
instance, as fancifulness, which, we 
fear, is the charact¢risuc quality of 
the work. Mr. Boxue enters as 
fully and as minutely into the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants 
whom he protesses to describe, as 
if he had actually been long resident 
among them. The details are some- 
times so minute as to be almost lu- 
dicrous. We shall give but one 
short speciinen :— 


“Inthe Millennium, the printer’s em- 
ployment will continue, while the craft of 
the armourer ceases; and willbe very con- 
siderably enlarged, while many others de- 
crease. Dare we attempt the catalogue of 
a Millennium Library ?* p. 198. 


Dogmatism is also, we appre- 
hend, too prominent a feature of 
this volume. Mr. Bogue very fre- 
quently lays down his conjectures as 
indisputable facts: a few more mo- 
difying expressions, such as * dvubt- 
less??——" it is possible’’—*' it is pro- 
bable’—would have greatly tended 
to counteract thiseffect. The man- 
ner of Sir Thomas More, or Harri- 
son, or Lord Erskine, or, we might 
add, of Emanuel Swedenbory,7j ought 


' * We fear. if Mr. Bogue shou! be ap- 
pointed librarian, our humble lucubrationg 
will find no place. 


+ Our readers will be aware to which 
of the works of these authors we allude. 
We, of course, do not intend to compare 
the sublime scriptural views of the Millen- 
nium with the creative fancies of these or 
imilar writers; though it may be some- 
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not to have been adopted in a Work 
realty professing to detail facts of go 
sericus and Important «nature. Bur 
the unsparing, and what we consider 
the UnJUsi,, reflecuons against exist. 
Ing Ibsutullons, which are supporied 
not by law only, but by the sober 
judgment of a Majority ol thinkine 
persons In the country, form ae 
principal ground = of objection to 
the spirit aud management of the 
work; and sO serious is that objec- 
tloh in oul Minds, that We are com- 
pelied to hesitule respecting the pro. 
piety of recommending it for cene- 
ral perusal. Our readers will recol. 
lect that we had occasion to find 
similar fault with an historical work 
by the present author and Mr. Ben. 
hett, where, perhaps, it prevailed to 
a somewhat greater degree ; though, 
indeed, very many Instances of it 
ure even here to be found which we 
have nut produced, as particularly in 
the sermons on the judg ments of 
God on the kingdoms of the world, 
intreductory to the Millennium, and 
on the progress of the Protestant 
churches to millennian glory. 
Still, however, though the author 
has introduced into his work much 
which we must utterly condemn, we 
cheerfully allow that he has at least 
done well in taking a practical view, 
if we may so call it, of the Millen- 
nium, and, by exciting a holy emu- 
lation, to antedate In some measure 
if, indeed, such an effect were pos 
sible, its commencement. ‘This 
mode of examining the subject is 
calculated to impart to it an interest; 
which no merely speculative ingul- 
ries can possess; and we hope the 
number of those will increase, who, 
omitting all curious and unprofitable 


what Utopian to expand these general al- 
lusions into the minute details which a 
lively imaginaticn may see fit to conjecture 
or invent. That “knowledge shall be iil 
creased” is the scriptural text ; but the at 
ditions of the printing-house (p. 198,) te 
school-room (fassing,) the posi-office (P. 


200.) the parlonr circle (passim,) kc. 


adds human littieness to what in itself ‘8 
great and imposing. 
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discussions, and leaving darker pro- 
phecies to be illustrated by the event, 
will fasten their attenaien on those 
plain promises which are the very 
aliment of faith, and will direct thet 
understandings to perceive the na- 
ture of those advancing glorics which 
will gradually become more cistinct 
as thev approach their consumma- 
sion. We need not be too anxious 
about forming systems and reconcil- 
ing dificulties. These will all fall 
into their appotnted place and order, 
when the seals, which are doubiless 
now untelding, shall lay cpen their 
jong-concealed contents, and the an 

ticipation of Christian faith give place 
to reality. la the mean time, he who 
shail endeavour to assign to every 
text of Scripture its appropriate 
force and meaning will penetrate 
arther within the veil, and compre 

hend more of the mystery to be re. 
vealed, than he, who, being tenacious 
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of preconceived opinions, and per- 
plexing himself by a vain ambition 
to render all parts otf his theory con- 
sistent, Is tempted to sacrifice truth 
to arrangement, and to construct a 
regular scheme by bending the plain 
words of Scripture to accommodate 
them to the visionary fancies of an 
interpreter, Unaccomplished pro- 
phecy is a language which we are 
only bevinning to learn ; and it does 
not become us to dogmatize on the 
meaning of every word in each sen- 
tence, while our vocabulary is in- 
complete. We might, indeed, by 
such a mode of procedure, torm in- 
genious conjectures abd plausible 
transjations ; but when the language 
shall be at length fully understood, 
we shall doubtless be surprised at 
the errors which we once defended 
as truths, and the wide guesses 
which we asserted as indisputable 
conclusions. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
ce. &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PREPARING for publication: —Sermons, 
by Dr. Chalmers ;— Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland, in 2 vols. by 
Professor Playfair ;—Chronological Histo- 
y of Arctic Voyages, by Mr. Barrow ;— 
The Life of Antar, a Bedouin Chief, from 
the Arabic, by IT. Hamilton ;— History of 
Kensington, by T. Faulkner;—An Account 
of the Kingdom of Nepal, by F. Hamil- 
ton ;—The Conchology of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by T. Brown ;—Elements of 
Zoology, by the same ;—Science and Sci- 
ent'ficInstitutions in France, by Dr. Gran- 
ville ;—Narvative of the Expedition to Al- 
Biers, by Abraham Salame s—Life of An- 
crew Melville, by Dr. M’Crie ;—Narrative 
“s ” Expedition which sailed from Eng- 
=i, ai 1817, to join the South American 
! atriots, by Lieut. J. Hackett ;—Statisti- 
cal, Political, and Historical Account of 
the United States of America, by Dp. RB. 
Warden, Esq.;—Historical Account of 


Discoveries and Travels in Asia, by Hueh 
Murray. oe o 


In the Press:—Journey up the Nile, by 
J L. Burckhardt ;—Letters from the North 
of Lialy, by W.S. Rose ;—Sermons, by the 
Rev. R. C. Marturin;—A Marual of Che- 
nistry, by W. T. Brande ;—Beauties of 
Affection, a Poem, by G. H. Toulmin;— 
Description of Java, Bali, and the Celebes, 
by J. Crawtord ;—Elements of Geology, 
by Professor Jameson ;—Manual of Mine- 
ralogy, by the sume ;—the Anglo-Cambri- 
an, a Poem, by Miss Mary Linwood ;— 
Elements of Chemistry, by Mr. Accum;— 
Political and Literary Anecdotes of his 
Own Times, by Dr. King ;—The Evi- 
dence in Favour of the Miracles Recorded 
in the Gospels, by the Rev. W Faulkner; 
—The Transactions of the Literary Socie- 
tv of Bombay ;—An improved edition, in 
9 vols. Svo. of Schmidius’s Concordance to 
the Greek New Testament, irom the Glas. 
gow University Press. 


Memoranda of the Summer of 1818.— 
The late remarkably mild and open autumn 


having, at length, given way toaless gee s 
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yial season, it may not be uninteresting to 
Ui readers (in perperuam. ret memoriam) 
to collect a few purticulars relative to the 
cXtraordinarysummer to which it ’so ap- 
propriately suceceded, The summer of 
1818 will, probubly, be long remembered 


the dry est 


throughout Europe, ss one o 
and most sultry ever known. ‘This unusual 
heat commenced towards the latrer end of 
May, and lasted, without material al- 
teration, tilthe Schof September.  Dur- 
ine this period of about 108 dass there was 
rain, in London, but twenty-five times ; 
and for the most part, the atmosphere was 
cloudless The thermometer averaged, in 
the lust eight days of Nav, 57.5° ; through- 
out June, 66049; July, 68.859; August, 
63.84. avd the first cight Gays of Septem. 
ber, 6256°; yiving an aserage for the 
whole of the hot season of 61.55 The 
most sultry days were June 12 and 13, 
thermemeter at 85°; July 24, at 91,59; 
August 5 and 6, at 88.5°* — For the sake 
of comparison we annex the average heat 
of the same number of days for the fol- 
lowing years, 


¢ 


1818. 61.35° 1808 61.88° 
1817. 57.05 IKROS, SYTS5 
12t6, .50 47 1800. 6:78 
it. 61.35 1793 .58 54 
1810. .6018 1790. .98 54 


For the average of heat for the summer 
months from 1775 to 1815, vide Christ. Qbs. 
for May, 1818. p. 336. in Julv, 1808, the 
thermometer once rose to 95.5; in July, 
1793 to 89, and in June, 1864 to 87. 


To assist comparison, we shall give an 
abstract from the last annual statentent of 
the Literary Society at Bombay, of the 
hegt at that place from July 1816, to June 


1817. 











Mean. | Highest | Lowest. 

1816. 
MM .ar si OF 84° * £ toe 
August . 782 Si 765 
September . 794 S25 79 
October. 83} 87 80 
November..; $825 864 784 
December .. 793 S34 76 

1817. 
January ....; 78% 83 j 74 
February ...[ 763 82 {; 70 
March..... 79 SVk |} 75 
Aprils... 83! u32 | 80 
May... esa |) 9D $2 
line ..... got | 49 77 











* Other observations give the heat in a 
seuth aspect in the Strand, London, Au- 
rust Sth,at 84 in the shade, and 114 1n the 


1 1? } . . 
sun; or, withthe onto of the thermome. 


© 


The effects of such a summer may be 
readily conjectured, The quality of the 
wheat was more than ordinarily 800d; hops 
were unusually fine and abundant - While 
grass and culinary vegetables of almost 
every description, suffered in the extreme 
—Paratcc Ss, In some parts, rose ty nearly 
five times the price of the preceding sum. 
mer, and to double the price of apples . 
which, after so many years sCarcily und 
American bheht, have begun to anpear 
again, in England, i even more thas thejp 
long celebrated quality and abui dance. 
Cattle were actually foddered, In Many 
piaces, in the parched fields, in the middie 
of summer, and ash trees were lopped fop 
their food—a custom very unusual in this 
country. ‘Lie want of water for the cat. 
tle was, in many districts, most dis. 
tressing. 


The insect tribes felt the effects of the 
season in an ex.raordinary degree. The 
pulverized surface of the ground has been 
fatal to myriads of the snail and slug spe- 
cies, Werms, and caterpillais; while, on 
the other hand, the butterflies and winged 
insects, which deposit the eggs of de. 
youring larve, were far more numerous 
and fecund than in eommen vears, The 
white butterfly almost resembled a snow- 
shower, in gardens where the attraction 
was great. 


Ornithologists say, that the Nightingale 
never emicra’es north of the Trent ; but ta 
the memorabilia of the summer of 18/8, 
ithas been reported that two of these 
mucihi-famed musicians were heard chaunt 
ing their vespers on the banks of the 
Forih. 


This must surely have afforded a high 
gratification to the native bards of Scot- 
land, whe delight in singing the praises 0: 
the Mavis, the Lark, and the Linnei— 
but who, till now, have never heard, 1 
their own country, the still superior strains 
of the Nightingale. 

The future effects of such a summer, 
upon the soil, may, probably, be consie- 
rable, especialiy by putting inte good heart 
(as agriculturis's express it) the cultivated 
jands which had been diluted and wesken- 

ae aaa 
ter blackened, 122. The observations 0 
different places greatly vary, on accountel 
the different circumstances under which 
they were made. A respectable journal 
rives the thermometer July 24, at “% 
which was probably never equalled im We 
memory of man, except, peraps, on uit 
16th of July, 1793. 
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ed by several wet seasons. The unusual 
warmth and genial rains of ihe autumn, 
have prevented mary of the inconvenien- 
ces anticipated from the pre cedin 5 alge amy 
ially by supp lying more ath Lifte after. 


a 


es © t — 
crops than have, perhaps, ever been re- 
-# 


membered. Ihe extensive destruction o if 
the insect tribes opens a favourab le OrOS- 
pect to the labours of the agricutturist, 
This excessive heat was not confined to 
Great Britain. A remarkable circumst avce 
Was, that it rose to about the same average 
he ight through out BKurope, iD very ditfe- 
rent latitudes. At Rome, Berlin, Madr id, 
Vienna, Marseilles, and London, the 
thermometer indicated little difference. 
Throughout the pate there was a 
higher ana longer ymntinued degree of heat 
than had been aie ienced for sgl years. 
At the Royal Observatory of Paris, on the 
Sist of July, the thermome ter was at 27.4 
Reaumur, or about 92.°0 Fahrenheit. Ac- 
counts from various parts of North Ameri- 
ca, and we believe from Asia, concur 3 
similar representations. 


It has been mentioned as 2 on co- 
incidence, that in 1718, at the distance of 
precisely 100 years from the present, the 
weather was extremely fiot andidry allover 
Europe. The air felt so oppressive, that 
all the thearres were shut in Parts. Scarce- 
ly any rain fell for the space of nine months, 
and the springs and rivers were dmed up. 
The grass and corn were quite parched. 
In some places the fruit-trecs are said to 
hase blossomed two or three times. The 
? 


hermomceter (Fahrenheit’s) rose to $8 ce- 
erees, at Paris. 


A very extraordinary discovery of cu- 
riosities, literary, political, and historical, 
is stated to have been lately made at Rome, 
by Dr. R. Watson, author of the Lives of 
Fletcher and Gordon. This gentleman, it 
seems, went to Jtaly to search for anv ma- 
Nuscripts or reliques of the House of Siu- 
arty Which migiit bave beer icft in the 
hands of strangers by the last survivors of 
the family. After much trouble, he disco- 
vered that the executor of the executor of 
the Cardinal York was in possession of a 
Vast collection of papers, on which he pia- 
ced so hitle oo that he suffered them 
an upper room without win- 
dows, exposed to every shower of rain. 
Ir, therefore, readily scid the whole to 
* W. who took possession of them, and 
loved! ¢} to his own apart 


toremain in 


vit ~*~ P9rtec 
Nem in carts 
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ments, where they were seen by many dis. 

tinguished agi ssvoers oa Rome ‘4 hey 

consisted of nearly 40u COU se paraie arti- : 
cies :ot which abe ut 254,000 were possess f 
ed of various degre. s of mterest. Awong 
these were wearly 100 orpinal ictters of 
Peselon, many leters of Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Swit, avtterbury, and other Eng- 
lsh writers ; anda series of lerters, conti- 
nued throtuesh : ' fof nearly iGU ve ars, 

















































of alm st every potes.ate and statesman in 
Europe, and of most of the Enplish nobi- 


ity, Phe contents if may of these docu. 


ments ate saul te be of rhe most cxiraor. 

dinary character, developing the plans | 
Which were adopied at differcnt times for | 
the resioraton of the Ss uarts, and the 

names of the proinviers aad partisans in 

Botam and abroad Thee ofenis excited 

miaca snteres® in Rane ma we pa} al £O- 

vernment took ela. nim regard to the expo- 

sie of its own projects and policy. Dr. 

W. was, in consequence, sent for by the 

Papa! Secretary of Siate, who, from over. 

tures to re-purchase, adopicd tnreats ; and, 
fivally, tock f reible possession of the 

whele, and put the owner under arrest 

He appealed, it is added, in vain, to the 

British resident and ministers; and it ap- 

pears that, after the Pope’s ministers had 

duly examined the whole, they caused « 

tender to be made of them to the Kegent 
of England; ard a British frigate was ac- 

tuatly sent to | emanes them to England ! 
Accordingly, they are now in Carlton 

house: and Dr W. who, on being enlarg- 

ed, at Rome, set off for England to re- 

claim them, has obtained some temperary 
recompence. A commission, itis added, 

has been appointed to investigate his fur- 

ther claims. 


! 
i 


The United States of America are begi 
ring to be powe: ii rivals to Kurope in the 
bouk trade, es well as in many other spe- 
cies of manu face ire, An edition of Cice. 
ro, 20 vols. i2mo, bas just appeared from a 
nress at Boston: the text 1s that of Ernes- 
whose notes and clavis are added 
Phe title announces this as the first Ame. 
infed edition of this author. It will, 
doubtless, be followed by other classica! 


reprints, 


Artist's Devices A Dictionary of the i 
monograms, cyphers, initial letters, and . 
figured m: arks, » under which the most ‘cele 
brated painters, designers, and engravers, 


cated theit names: augmented 


with a crest number of marks, unsznown 


he re ma 


till the present time, is in a course of pub- 
lication at Munich, by Francis Brutuot, 
who is employed in the Cabinet of Prints, 
belonging to his Majesty the King of Ba- 
varia. The use of such awork to collec- 
tors must be very considerabie. 


Savings Banxs.—Up to the Sist July, the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, had received, on account 
of Banks for Savings, 1,254,0212 3s. 6d. 
with which has beei purciiased 1,569,424. 
SO per cents. 


few Parish Vestry Bilii—By 58 Geo. 
III. cap. 69, intituled, * An Act for the 
| ’ 
Reculation of Parish Vestries,’? it is enact- 
ed, that from and after July 1, 1818, no 
Vestry Meeting of any parish shali be hold- 
en until three days’ public notice shall have 


been given thereof, by the publication of 


such notice inthe parish church on Sunday, 
during Divine Service, and also by afiixing 
such notice, fairly written or printed, 
against the church-door. Sec. 1.—-Thatin 
case the Rector or Vicar, or perpetual 
Curate, shall not be present, the persons 
in vestry assembled shali elect one of the 
inhabitants of the parish chairman of such 
vestry, Who shall have a casting vote (in 
addition to his own proper vote or votes) 
on all questions in the said vestry ; and mi- 
nutes of the proceedings shall be fairly 
made in a book, to be provided by the 
churchwardens and overseers, which mi- 
nutes shall be signed by the chairman, and 
such other inhabitants as may think prover 
to sign the same, Sec. 2—Tiiat in such 
Vestries every inhabitant present, who is 
assessed to the poor-rates under 50l. per 
annum, shall have one vote for every 25). 
per annum, for which he is so assessed, 
but so that no inhabitant shall have more 
than six votes. Inhabitants jointly rated, 
to vote according to their several propor- 
tions; but, if only one of such jointly-as- 
sessed inhabitants be present, he shall 
have vote in respect of the whole charge. 
Sec. 3.— Any persoa coming into a parish 
since the last rate may vote, in respect of 
the property for which he is liable to be 
vated. Sec. 4.—Inhabitants who have re- 
fused or neglected to pay their poor-rates, 
after demand made, are not entitled to 
vote, or be present at any vestry, until 
they shall have paid the same. Sec, 5,— 
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Parish books, papers, accounts, &c. are to 
be kept as the inhabitants in vestry shall 
direct ; and any person in whose custody 
any such books, papers, &c. may be, who 
shall Gestroy or injure the same, or shall 
refuse to give them up, after due notice 
of an order of vestry, shall, on conviction, 
forfeit not excceding 501. nor less than 405. 
to be recovered beiore two justices. 
Sec. 6. 


Cod Fishery in Shetland Islands.—An 
immense bank covered with Cod has been 
discovered, extending from Papa Westra, 
in Orkney, along the west coast of the 
Shetland Islands. Already, the fishing has 
been great; and next season it is expected 
that this hitherto concealed treasure wil} 
afford jucrative employment to several hun- 
dred sail of fishing vessels. The fisher- 
men report, that from 150 to 200 sail of 
vessels can fish on it, and out of sight of 
each other. 


New Crown Pieces.—A small issue of 
new crown pieces lias recently taken place, 
compleiing the series of the new silver 
cvins. The obverse is the effigies of his 
Majesty; the reverse, George and the 
Dragon. ‘The head of the King is model- 
led in a pure and classical manner, in the 
Greek style ; and the figures on the reverse 
ure graceful studies, after the finest models, 
instead of be:ng drawn in the old manner, 
with the stiff heraldic trappings of the 
fourteenth century. ‘The national device 
of George and the Dragon is no unapt sym. 
bolical representation of our late triumphs 
over the demon of anarchy and despotism ; 
to which the raised inscription on the edge 
of the coin (Lecus et Tutamen) is an ap- 
propriate motto, The design and engray. 
ing are by an Italian of the name of Pis- 
trucci, in the service of the Mint. Consi- 
derable skill has been employed in over- 
coming several technical difficulties, in the 
execution of the coin, particularly in the 
management of the inscription on the edge, 
which is the first example of a national 
coinage with raised letters on the edge, 
struck in the collar. The crown pieces ol 
former monarchs have the raised letters; 
but they were struck out of the collar, and 
consequently, are neither perfect in the cit- 
cles nor uniform in size with each other. 
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LIST OF NEW 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, selecied from the Manuscripts 
of the late Rev. C. Moore, M. A. 2 vols. 
2 
i" ee delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of London, at the Visitation in 
july and August, 1818; by Wilham, Bi- 
shop of London. Is. 6d. en 

The Church Catechism and Rite of Con- 

firmation explained and illustrated 1" a 
Course of Lectures; by ‘Thomas Tun- 
tall, B. D. 13s. 
OT saa preached in the Cathedral of 
Wells, before the Diocese Association of 
the Members of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, at their Annivers:- 
ry Meeting, on the Ist of Sept. 1813; by 
ihe Biskop of Gloucester. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons preached io the Parish Church 
of High Wycombe ; by the Rey. C. Brad- 
ley. 10s. 6d. 

Monumenta! Pillars, or a Collection of 
Remarkable Instunces of the Judgment, 
Providence, aud Grace of God: accompa- 
nied with suitable Reflections; by the 
Rev. Vhomas Young, of Zion Chapel, 
Margate. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, 
vol. IT containing Physicai Astronomy; by 
tobert Woodhouse, A. M. F.R.S. 18s. 

Memoirs of the late Licut-gen. Sir 
James Leith, CG C.B. with a Piécis of some 
of the most remackable Events of the Pe- 
ninsular War; by a British Officer. &s. 

Memoirs of the Life ahd Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. F RS.: com- 
prising numerous political, philosophical 
and miscellaneous papers, now first pub- 
lished from the originals ; by his Grandson, 
W. Temple Franklin, Esq. Vol. IE. 4to. 

Observations Introductory to a Work on 
English Etymology; by J. Thompson, M. 
AS 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Tableau Historique et Pclitique de 
Malte, et de ses Habitans, dépuis les 
Temps les plus reculés jusqu’ A la Réu- 
nion de cette Isle A la Grande Bretagne ; 
par F. A. de Christophoro Davalos.8vo.7s. 

Letters on French History, from the 
earliest period to the Battle of Waterlon, 
and re-establishment of the house of Bour- 
bon: for the use of Schogis; by J. Bix- 
land, 12moa. 6s. 

An Universal History, in twenty-four 
borks: translated from the German of 
John Von Muller. 5S vols. 8vo. 12. 16s. 
Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy and the 
Clan Meegregor; including original Noti- 
ces of Lady Grange, &c.; by K. Macleay, 
1D, 19mo. 1s. ° ; 





List of New Puodlicaiions. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Relation des Operations Militaires, qui 
ont eu lieu en France, et en Belgique, pen- 
dant les Cent Jours: ecrite de St.Helena; 
par le General Gaugaud. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Shrubbery Almanack, or the Juve- 
nile Gardeners?’ Memory Calendar, on a 
sheet. 1s. coloured. 

Criminal Trials, illustrative of the Tale 
entitled “The Heart of Mid Lothian ;” 
published from the original Record, witha 
Prefatory Notice, including some Particu- 
lars of the Life of Capt. John Porteous ; 
with a view of the Tolbooth, Edinburgh. 
12mo. $s. 

Directions for the Treatment of Persons 
who have taken Poison; and those in a 
State of apparent Death; together with 
the Means of detecting Poisons and Adul- 
terations in Wine; translated from the 
French by R. H. Black; with an Appendix 
on Suspended Animation, and the Means 
of Prevention; by M. P. Orfila. 12mo, 5s. 

An Inquiry into the Influence of Situa- 
tion on Pulmonary Consumption, and on 
the Duration of Life: illustrated by Sta- 
tistical Reports; by J. G. Mansford. 
Svo. 5s. 

A Table of the Moveabie Fasts, Feasts, 
and Terms; the Cycle of the Sun, Domi- 
nical Letter, Golden Number, and Epact, 
for twenty-five years, 1s. 6d. 

Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P. 
upon the Abuse of Charities; by H, 
Brougham, M.P. F.R.S. seventh edition. 
8vo, Qs. 6d. 

Appendix to ditto: containing Minutes 
of Evidence taken before the Education 
Committee. 8vo. Ss. 

The Emigrant’s best Instructer, or the 
Most recent and important Information 
respecting the United States of America: 
selected from the works of the latest tra- 
vellers in that country, particularly Brad- 
bury, Hulme, Browne, Birkbeck, &c.; by 
John Koight. 8vo- 1s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the 
Oswego, on the Coast of South Barbary, 
und of the Suflerings of the Master and 
the Crew, while in bondage among the 
Arabs, interspersed with numerous Re- 
marks upon the Country and its Inhabit- 
anis, and the peculiar Perils of that Coast; 
by Judah Paddock, her late Master. to. 
yoR ? 

The Tourist through Ireland: by which 
the traveller is directed to the objects most 
worthy of notice, whether of antiquity, 
art, science, or the picturesque; by an 
Irish Gentleman, aided by the communi- 
cotion cf Friends. 12mo0. 68,.—coloured 
maps, 7S. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE 
SOCLETY. 

We gave in our number for May, (page 
54U,) an account of the very interesting 
anuual meeting of (bis Society, and of its 
9) ign during the precedi:g vear. 
We shal! aow add a few excracts from its 
corres ere nee, as de sailed in the Appen- 
dix to iis last I teport :— 


From an Officer commanding one of his 
M:jesty’s ships. 





“On taking command of the i 4 


caused the Purser to demand the usual 


number of relgious books for the crew of 


the ship L command, and they have in con- 
sequence been supphed ; but in this sup- 
ply there ave only four Bibles allowed to 
the whole crew, which is 121 persons.” 


From a Chaplain in the Royal Navy, serv- 
ing ina Flag Ship at the Home Station. 
1am happy to find that the ship’s com- 

pany to which Tam chaplain, ware 50 ea- 
gerly applied to me for a supply of Bibles 
and Testaments which you were so good 
as to afford mea few months ago. 7 
Bibles I have entirely distribut ‘d, and have 
but a few Testaments left. Ho you cou'd, 
from your exce'lent Society, fursish me 
with more Bibles, it would oblige me 
much, as I have had several applications 
since I expended the last.” 


From a Naval Oftcer., 


* Actuated | by the destre of seeine ma- 
yali‘v established in the service, aed f 
f em Braticts 


the want of winch the name of th 
Sailor has been tarnished, Preel it as the 
duty of an officer to come forward a 
subscribe in the propagation of the Lat 
I will therefore hank you ¢ 
regulations by which I may know how t 
enter my name.”? 
From a Military Correspondent in North 
Amernca, 

‘6 ] forgot to mention, that on mv a 

val at Fort George, after a few doys’ ab- 


sence, I found a paper on my table with 
not less than "wenty-three young cGrum- 
mers’? names, wven by themseives for Bi 
bles, which I deliered ‘o tnem, and foe 

' *? a 


which they are to pay bv a. shiiling pes 
mont bh. I nave reason to hi me that mucli 
1] oe m ehe rronme 
i} result from the cene.- 
he Scriptures amongst 
a 


i 


permane: wt wood wr 
aa istribttion of t 
our tiie? 


From an Officer serving with the British 
Army in France, 

“T inclose you 13/2. two fuineas of 
which is on account of Major and Mrs, 
... Jssubseription, & &c. Iam now ty 
ne fresh demands upon the bounty of 

* Suciety, having bad a return and ap. 
plication on into me for 115 Bibles and 
29 Testaments from the regiment, | 
have also hi id applications from other quar- 
ters; so that I doubt not J could soon dis. 
pose of 300 small Bibles and 150 smal! 
‘Testaments.” 





From a Barrack-master st a Military 
Station, 

**T have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 28'h Angust, 
with its inclosures, and to mform you that 
I will most certainly do every thing in my 
power to forward the views of the Navg 
and Military Bible Society hy ities a 
Bibles and Testaments committed to my 
charge to the inventories of barrack turni. 
ture, &e. in order to their being produced 
at the usual periodical inspections; and 
this not oaly as a common act of courtesy 
due from one person to another, but als. as 

a national benefit, which I think it the du- 
ty of every officer in a public department 
to promote by every means in his power.” 

From a Correspondent at Gibraltar, 

 T have sold to the amount of —— Bri- 
fish: this money ] willremit by the fist 
opportunity Tam happy to say, that above 
539 men in the —weem regiment have taken 
the Bible for the :uie of their fanth and 
practice, and do credit to religion: the 
ibtes have been of g¢veat use to many sol- 


; an ‘ fae) ry e's a* 
CLiers in Our? SOCIiECYV. 
. 


‘rom an Officer ser ving with the British 
Army in France. 


Dry 7 ; es 
‘sinave, and bave hac, suc th re peareu 


applications for the Bibles you gave me 

a ia expect, that I feel quite uncem- 
fortable at be. ng stu unable to answer the 
constant demands, and thus lose so many 
favourable and valuable on; etuni! ies Ot 


. t a ‘ j c 
civculatiny the G spel of salvation. 


} ¥ } 4 . vi he 
all, i fear exhausting the patience oy the 


men who have gent in thete names for co- 
; 7 . #s2Pave vol 
nies, The vepeaied inquiry is, * Have you 
pyiate 


got the books ?? Do, I beseech: vou, 
whatever difficulty or iindrances 
in the way of thew being ftorwarced, 


stand 


17 
»a 


Wi 
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it lies in your power, and gladden our eyes 
with the sight of the long-desired books. 
We hace much cause for thankfulness here 
on many accounts. The promotion of 
schools amongst the regiments for the ib 
struction of the men 18 a Very promising 
circudisi@nce.” 


Tom an Officer serving with the British 
Army in France. 

«. Would it be practicable to add about 
1.) B bies to the number already packed 
yo? Captam ——— was with me yesterday, 
aid told me he could himself dispose of 
aj that were coming out im the case I em 
expecting, being pressed by sumercus and 
uegent demands, which were day nvulti- 
plying. He said that the men even watch- 
ed for him as he came from megs to make 
‘heir applications. Besides tnis, Lieut. 
-— bus demanded of me a suppiy for 
——, aid Lexpect many more. Yuu see, 
tuerefure, that the expected supply is al- 
ready mortgaged to more than its full 
amount. ‘The taste of the Waters of Li‘e 
which had been afforded, only incre:ses 
tie thirst. O may the Spirit be poured cut 
from on high, and give lis Lealing powers 


to the Waters!” 


From an Officer serving with the British 
Army in France. 


“ A Danish soldier (once in the Briti-h 
service) wrote some time since for some 
religious books. I sent him three Danish 
Testamenis in consequence; and at the 
sume time I wrote him a letier conveying 
Whatinstruction {thought was suited to 
his situation: some time afterwards he 
came over from his cantonments, ten miles 
distant, with seven of his comrades, aud 
earnesily besought me, in the name of his 
regiment (which had newly arrived in the 
country in place of one which had been 
velieved, and therefore had not partaken 
af the British and Forcign Bible Society’s 
hounty,) to furnish them wita the Serip- 
lures. In coasequence, 1 loaded them 
with twenty-two Danish Tesiameats,twen- 
ty German ditto, and one German Bibic; 
aid these I bestowed as from the Society 
etatuitously, they baving nothing to pay: 
with these they thankfully departed.” 


From a Naval Officer at a Sea-port. 


_ “was somewhat surprised this morn. 
iN at seeing a boy from one of the s'sips 
iw ordinary earnestly soliciting a New I'cs- 
tament from a person on shore; Blatiog, 9 
justification of fis request, that he wos 
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unable to purchase one, and that Where was 
not a single copy on board, alihough there 
were nearly thirty men in charge of the 
vessel, Upon further inquiry, I found that 
this was not a singular instance; and that 
the ordinary, generally speaking, were as 
much in want of the Scriptures as this par- 
ticular vessel. 1 mention the circuinsiance 
in order that vou and the vest of the Com- 
mittee may be acquainted with the actual 
wants of tuese men.” 


From an Officer at a Military Station. 

“TI cannot omit mentioning a circuns 
stance which stle:ded me much pleasure ; 
as it tends to shew that there are Catholics 
who kuow the value of the sacred Scrip 


c 


tures. A private soidicr Gf the name of 
, of the Rumish Church, having ex. 
pressed an earnest desire to obtain a bible, 
he was directed to me. On asking hin if 
he was not forbid to have the Scriptures, 
he replied in the affirmative (with regard 
to the Protestant Version,) but added, 
*We have souls to be saved as well as 
cthers and furcchersaid, thatfrom his own 
knowledve there wags no material diffe- 
rence between the Protestant and Cathctic 
Versions. [asked bom wherein their value 
consisted ? Eerephed, * lu their testimony 
of Jesus Christ as Uie only Saviour of sine 
ners; that a.l the priestly ordinances had 
refevernce to Him, whose blood alone coud 
take away sin,?”? 





SOCLETY FOR TUE CONVER‘ICN CF 
NEGRO SLAVES. 

We rejoice to learn that this Suciety, 
under the fostering care of the Bishop of 
London, is enlarging its exertions. lis 
funds, which chiefly arose from the pro- 
duce of an estate left by the Hon. Kohbert 
Boyle, will be greatly assisted, so tar as 
its efforts in Jamaica may be concerned, by 
an Act of the General Assembly of that 
isiand, allowing from 100/, to 200/. curren- 
cy per annum, toward the support of cler- 
ry men to be sent out thither fer the jur- 
puse of instructing the Slaves. 

‘he Rev. James Curtin has resided for 
geveral vears in Antizua, as a Missionary 
from the Society; wiich bas also a schvol- 
masier, Thomas Croote, in that isiand, 

‘The Kev. James Dawn 18 in Jamaica: 
two other missionaries, the Mev. Joba 
Macistyre and the Rev, John Stainsby, 
}:ave been lately ordsined by the Bishop of 
London, ari are cles gried for that statyon 
Tie Rey D.G. Daris is ta pracee tte ti 
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MONKS OF ST. BERNARD. 


Wo the r hHtor or ihe Chiistian Ghyt rver, 


Sir,—Severalantemots having been made 
te cohect money in Eryland by oe os 
describing themseives 4s aes res («et 
Monks) of the Hospice of St. Berverd, 
acd acti OB ibs belialf, ena seseriny MG hat 
the obiect of the contribution which they 
solicited was E€ltber the ima: 
Wat mountain, op the 


the bospitahiy on 
ivspice of the same 


ew t? 


Terme? é 
completuon of the 
MhUCi Gu- 


erder sn the Simaton; vou will 
lieve me by icoerting inthe Cristina Qo 
ceiver a declarate YON Ty part, thac lam 
authorised and requested by the Prior of 
St. Bernord, ip a letter dated 18th Sept, 
ldlo, tw state in tie | tie J! surnals of this 
Country, thatthe Religious of that house 
have never made, or euthorised others to 
inake, collections in England in their name, 
oron behaii of thew institution, It is pro- 
beable iat, at no Gistant period, such an 
apveal may be preferred by them. When- 
ever that may be the case, theie mission 
will be verified by puble references to re- 
sponsible individuals in this country. 
[have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient humbie servant, 
Roperr Harry INGLIS. 
Battersea-Rise, Clapham, 
Nov. 17, 1813. 
UNITED STATES’ AFRICAN SCHOOLS. 
A proposition was laid, some time since, 
before the members of the General As- 


sembiy of the Presbyierian Church in Phi- 
ladetpiia, for the establishment of a semi- 
nary to educate African Youth for the mi- 
istry, by giving them — and srien- 
fic insttuction, preparatory to the stady 
Of theclogy. Sucha eh. oa has, how. 
er, been commenced inthe city of Pla- 
adelpi:a amorg the Afvicans themoc!ves, 


A Board of Superintendants bas been 
organized, anc a. Coramiitee appoiited 
to procure fancs, by enbec criptign, among 
the coured poor ie, and to ascerta.n 
Wiat number of pupils woud be likely to 
enter the schoo! 17 rhe Rev. Nathaniel 
Snowden, a graduate of Princeton Co 
ledge, is elecied principal cf the seminz- 
by, which has been styled © Augusiue 


Hall.” 


2 
Rr. 

' 

le 


. ge ? ? AL Sy po ae 
Some Afvieane, wha have no children to 


} 4 


} an P » a ' oads ee J 
eaucate at present, have subs erioed bde€e 


od support 


Pasiv Lowsrd tie esiatiisimei 
of ** Augustine Hall,” A few preaisamg 
African Youths are engaged in the study 
t T ?i9) Srnevls ty rre9 . 
of Latin, Enghsh grammar, 


r 94) oh 
$COg! apoys , 


Aivonks of Si ° Be THAT d—— ¢ fe 


trtenance of 


af 
ee 


ie >] 
cui ofales 


African Schools. [Nos 
6c, Examinations have been held, wtict, 
were aiiendved by a considerable 3 Mer 
of ccloured peopie and others, who have 
expressed much satisfaction at the pro- 
giess which the youius had made. 


In a cicular letter, issued br the Board, 
the measure is thus defended :— This j. 
y the ivne way to Sire: othen is 
Can messions. Let Vouth, istructed yy 
a bnowledge « of the ortginal Seriptuics gad 
in general science, be raised up to disp} 
the bavners of the Cross, from the Mout: 
of the Nile to the Cape of Good Hope 
and irom the Straits of Babelmand,. { ” 
the Mouth of the Gambia, where there a;e 
50,000,000 of our feliow-creatures desti- 
tute of the Word of Life. 


sitrel 


“ There have been combined in this eity 
many circumstances highly favourable to 
this object. Through the benevolent ex. 
ertions of the pious of different denomina- 
tions, and particularly of the Society of 
Friends, nearly all the slaves in Penns) Iva- 
nia have been liberated. Many Africana 
possess very considerable wealih and very 
liberal views, There are twelve English 
schoals, in which there are 500 coloured 
children acquiring the elements of learn 
ing. These will be leaders to * Augustine 
Hall.’ There are three flourishing Chris. 
tian congregations; one of these, in six 
years, increased from six communicants to 
two hundred.” 


The ministers of the three congrega- 
tions above-menuored, who are themselves 
Men of Colour, are zealously engaged in 
supporting this undertaking. 


A similar establishment has been form- 
ed by the Synod of New York and New 
Jeiscy. 


The following is part of the Address of 
the Board :—'* By computations, founded 
on the latest information, there are in 
Africa and its islands twenty millions of 
i.e proper Negro Race, beside thirty mil- 
hons who differ from them, more or less, 
in complexion and features. There are 
eupposed to bea million and a half of the 
same people in the United States; anda 
million and a half more may be reckoned 
forthe Floridas, Mexico, South America, 
and the West India Islands, to say nothing 
of New Guinea. Here then is a vast world 
of twenty-three millions of souls, beside 
the thirty millions before-mentioned, a pd- 
pulation equal to thatof the United States, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, united. 
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“Though we are fully persuaded, that, Here, special attention may be easily di- 
to the end of the world there will remain rected to form the African character; 
erent orders in society, it cannot be there, the attempt is almost impossibce. 
supposed that so considerable a portion cf Perhaps in no district of Europe c wid an 
the human rzuce, consisting of 60 Many African school or congreyation be collect. 
independent nalions, and occupying the ed P either of these might be dene in almost 
ereater part of one of the four quarters of any neighbourhood south of Ne England, 
the gl ibe, areal waysto be regarded asmmade and even ia the large towns of that part § f 
ty for sluvesand.to be excluded fromthe the Usn.on. Nospot onearih isso weil fir- 
jessinges Of Christianity and civilization, ted for the sublime and holy eiort, as Unat 


t 

bi apy 
In those dava which are yet to come, and on which we aweil. 
Vv 


abe 


hieh are even now at the door, the de- 
scercants of Ham, we are bound to believe, —«* Second!y, no portion of the world is 
will attain to an elevation and dignity so deeply indebted to Africa as this West: 


which will do away the memory of their ern Contirent anc its Isfands. ‘This ist 


past disgrace, and give them a rauk prison whica has received all her captive 


among the polished nations of Europe and gons. America is the only civilbzed coun. 
Ameica, On the Niger, asonthe Thames, try in whieh siavery is all wed. Pisough 
temples will arise to the Living God. some of the Christian nations of urope 


tolerate it in their American colonics, not 
“if Africaisto stand forth in the glory one of them, it is beheved, admits it in 
of Chraiianity and civilization, her owa the parent state, Tuis land of freedom is 
sons, and not the sons of strangers, must the only enlightened isnd of slaves. 
be the instracters of her youth and her 
ministers of religion, Ne nation willever ‘The Board are aware of the mary dif- 
advance far in any improvement but bythe ficulties which attend this undcrtaking.and 
instrumentality of her own children. Stran- of ihe disappoin.ments which they mvist 
gers may make a beginning ; but strangers expect to mect; but, mithe pame of the 
cannot continue to support her schoals and Lord, they will go furward, They are not 
hercharches: history presents no instance unmindful of the existing state of things 
of the kind. Apostles and Missionaries in their own country, and of the duties 
may pass over a country, but Native thence resuliing. Should an opening be 
Teachers must finish the work, Soit was made for any of their young men within 
iN primitive times. So it was in every these States, and shonld chis Board be au- 
country of Europe, when it received the theorized to send them forth, they will se- 
Christian faith. -So it is in India at the lectoniy the most faithful and discreet, and 
present day. Hindoos prolong and extend give them peremptory instructions to in- 
the order which European Missicnaries culcate subordination, according te the 
have established. ‘To say that Africans apustolicexampie. The whole wisdom ana 
are not competent to become teachers and dignity of the Synod, usder whose direce 
preachers, is, therefore, to say that one tion the Board act, are a gnaranice lo the 
quarter of the world is never to suppurta public for the caution and piucence of 


Christian Church,” their proceedings.” 
“This work” (their instruction,) conti- Yt is added, that applicants must possess 


nue the Directors, * plainly devolves on respectable talents, sound discretion, un- 
-.merica rather than on Europe, for two doubted piety, be able to read and write, 
reasons :—first, the great mass of the and come well recommended, 

transported Africans are here. Allowing 
that there are thirty thousand dispersed 
tirough the different nations of Europe, 
the number in the United States alone, 
compared to that in all Europe, is as fifiy 


A third society has been formed, with 
similar views to the others, under the tle 
of * The Education Society for People of 


’ 2 * ? 4 of, ) } 93 Vv > i.e > « 

tone. Here, this vast mass is concentra- Colour in New Engiana, P alpriglay mily 

a oe a be . one short exiract from tie “ Ad- 
ted; there, the small number are thinly ®Pace for one sho ; ‘ge 


ae a ; eee ‘ Irog | ‘xecutis rommiitee : 


‘0 an overwhelming population, Our ad- 
vantages to make selections are, to those 
enjoyed by any nation in Europe, as two or 
three hundred to one: and our chances to 
Tid proper subjects are. still 


‘The number of Coloured People in New 
Engtand is several thousands : they are less 
numerous, indeed, than in any other portion 


greater. of the United States ou! cquai p pueslion 5 
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bot they are almost without exception free. 
They have imbibed, at an early period, 
the consciousness ot freedom; and with it 
are mingied a thirst for improvement, and 
an ardent desire to share in the cemicrts 
of the social state, without interreption 
from those prejudices which too often pro- 
duce coilisions and permanent hosrility. In 
manviestances they discover a degree of 
public spicit, more lonoureble to their cha- 
racterin proportion to the untowardness of 
the circumstances in which custom and 
law have placed them. Their industry 
and integrity have secured to many of 
them a competency of wealth, together 
with that respect from society at large, 
which elevates them above the’ sordid 
views usually connected with a state of 
servile dependence. In these circumstan- 
ces they are prepared, ina good degree, 
for receiving the seed of Divine Truth, and 
bringing forth the fruits of it. 


‘They are not, and cannot justly be ex- 
pected to be, distinguished by their litera. 
ry acqnirements, Various circumstances 
have hitherto conspired to prevent that 
ments! improvement of which they are na- 
turally no less susceptible than more fa- 
voured ocders of society: and, if at any 
time their piety be less under the regulation 
of sound discretion than is desirable, the 
charity which * thinketh no evil,’ will find 
a sufficient apology for tiem in the weil- 
known and incurable defects of their ecdu- 
Cation. 


“Instances of exemplary piety frequent. 
ly occur among the Youth of Colour: and, 
when they are converted to God, they 
sauerimes evidence earnest cesives to 
‘streartben their brethren” Cannot the 
embarrassments, uncer which they hie, be 
removed, and theevils that flow from an 
indiscreet zeal, bo obvivted: is fthe mi- 
nistry of recone: iatios’ coriided selely to 
the children of Shem and Japhet? as 
heaven tnterd:cted sacted emplovment to 
the posterity of Rai? Te cannot fail tc oc. 
cur to every reficciine mind, that People 
at Colour, having the same native sensibt- 
hities as other men, wil cherish stronger 
attachments to a telwiegs instructer of 
their own complexion, and allow to him 
creater fluence ovec them, than to ano- 


£ =r 3 
ier Of fairer Sa.ii. 


« Where sincere nieft ts connected with 

a vigoress porteloet, and ty th he concealed 

bepeath much cubish, jf 19 higtly Cesira- 

bie that thev be extiecgted from their une 

favourable situation, and brought torward 

In occusy some enlarced sche:e of use- 
: . , 


“sdeees, ‘Plie best talents are cf:ca bteried 


in ebsenritv, beeause ind’ genes, or eam. 
preXt1on, or some other unhapry GiMeulty 
prevented them from rising into notice: 
nay, they are often frittered auay, and 
thade contemptible or bane ful, because em. 
ployed irregularly, and without that judg. 
ment that can be matured only by serious 
study and faithful instruction, 


*‘Itis to search out and bring forward 
this description of youth among People of 
Colour—to strenvthen their powers—cy}. 
tivate their pious affechions—direct their 
studies—inspire them with * zeal according 
to kaowledge’—elevate their views, and 
prepare them for wide fields ef isbour and 
usefulness—that this Society is furmed,.” 


It is surely unnecessary for us to say 
that we most earnestly wish, and to acer. 
tain extent, anticipate for the benevolent 
projectors of these institutions, a success 
equal to the piety and discretiun with wich 
they shall be conducted, 


PROPOSED SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOL. 
RAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY, AND RE- 
DUCTION OF POCRS’ RATXS. 


The encouragement of Industry and the 
Reduction of Poors’ Rates being essential 
to the comfert and prosperity of the com- 
munity, has occasioned a union of somé 
gentlemen who having formed themselves 
into a Provisional Committee, desire to 
clicit the Dest information on these impor- 
tant subjects. They have commenced the'r 
exertions in the metropolis on account of 
the facility waich it aflurds for communi- 
cation. 


“That the subject,” they observe, “ is 
of vital importance to the interests of our 
country, appears from the Legislature hav- 
Ine mvited information relative to the state 
and employment of the Poor. It is ev'- 
cent that their destitute situation can eniy 
be remedied by means of employment 
being found for the unoccupied, not inter 
fering with any existing occupation, The 
communications rece:ved in consequence 
of application to Agricultural and Mavu- 
facturing Parishes; the information deriv- 
ed from members of the Board of Agr 
culture, and the cases of practical success 
published by the vobiliiy and other land: 
owners, have evinced that the Poor éfe 
generally industrious, and able to maintain 
themselves withont paroc hial aid when oc- 
cupying smail portions of land. 


. , nasacort 
“The Committee desire. hy a atic ; 
and zealous vestigation, to asceriain We 
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mest eligible me de of acomplahing these 
imp tant O nJecrs; : and its exertions have 
been sanc® wed by pumerous entght tened 
and benevoiet characters, who are of « opi- 
that the employment of the Poor and 
lessening the 4 sdeop of Parochial Assess- 
mer’: are principally to be attained by the 
add ucal cultivation of land,” 


1, 


The following is a List of Inquiries, to 
bh he Committee request rephes from 
cane who are competert to mive U8S- 
atiprace Uupou the subjecte— 


fubintelupg 

«J. ufsuch ofthe Poor, as have small 
fapilies, and are out of work, or whose 
low wages are insufficient to maintain 
them, were supotied with a small portion 
cfland, ncarty rent free, with the means 
oferecting a cottage, it necessary, on ihe 
core, Would it preve a stimulus to indus. 
eccepted and evitivater, end even- 
sehial reef unnecessary? 
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ally reacler p-! 
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For persons with large farnilies, 
ous lileren and upwards, jn sim:lar 
CITCUPISL NCES, would it be considered 
ikelvofa cow anda sufficient quantity of 
' ry gay ore and a halior two acres, at 
« iow rent, were supplied, that sucn would 
be enabled to live without parochial assis\- 


ance 
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“ATL, What effvets might euch assiet- 
ance be expected ty produce in a given 
purnoer of 
Morai condicen and haopinces of Dhe bs yar 
especially t,| the rian: 
fare of the communit 


tenra fea ’ ‘ ieee ‘ 
pearsw (Soy Mg,0r £5.34 SST « 


o¢ lV. li appre ee] {Ry a the mane 
cessary to accaiepish bt could be raised) 
your opinion is beqaestea a3 168 tbe Gest 
mode of carrying the sane into eficct 

“V. Your opiaion is requested on the 
propriety of farjee and populous places em. 
ploying lasd tor thé occupation of there 
Poor, tinder suitable supe mtendance, 
(atech hws in some instances been prac- 
tised ) with avicw to enable them ta sub- 
Bist witheut parectiai aid ? 


VI. Any cther information on the 


subject of turnishiog employmest to our 


° * . , 
mnduscicus Poor, not prejudictal to existe 
ne occupations, will be esteemed.” 


tig requested that communicetions be 
addressed to tle Seeveiarmes, Kin fs Ficad, 
Poultty, London.—'! ¢ papers ute sivned 
eoPenteram Wills and Thomas Livesev, 
Provisional Secretaries,” ; 
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Ovs reeders are i .ourse aware of hos- 

ities have ime time on foot 
beiween the Governiaent of Ceylon and 
the Natives. Wes 2 sorry to report, that 
iiciheence froin the istand continues to 
Wear an unpleasi : ispect. The return of 
Iraquiucy is impeded by the peculiar »a- 
tural featores of the ec: muintry, Which enable 
tiodisafected Natives to elude every at- 
te 


eMptto bring them to a decisive activu,. 
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ST. HELENA. 


tecent despatches from St. Helena are 
sid to contain information respecting & 
pot for effecting the escape of Bonapatte. 
Tie substance of the ramour is, that a 
corresponence had been intercepted by 
Sir Hudson Lowe, provirg the establisi- 
ment of a communication between the 
island and certain individuals resident at 
Rome, Paris, and Munich. It has been 
added, that certain persons in this couat:y 
are implicated in the plot, On the other 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


bend, it is alleged, that the whole pretend. 
ed plot was nothing more then an afiempt 
to send cut a few books, a list of which has 
been given in a morning p: sper, to rclieve 
the eunui of the party at Longwocd. That 
tbe British government should Lave pre-e 
vented such a step wae certainly highly 
proper; as by means of books or papers, 
it would be easv, in various methors, to 
convey Much secretinfurmation, We cer. 
tainly can eee no reassa for depriving Bo- 


nAGaArle OF vee eccess to books; but these 
our al bo be Sinprad is diy the eroverument re 
atl aint ee 4 - “ ery 

Soir, am MOLD pers 5 AGG MSs abuse the 


PUN ission, 


A more rleari s caOM Int meat! foomtia 
FI ME iSfare] 8 RXR sPTOCiamMaiconr, cate i Aue 
rust 17, 1818, announce that “fram aid 
afier the O3th of December nest, below the 
anniversary of the birth ofour Liessed Lard 
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born of slaves on tie tsiand, shaib be for 
ever iree, subject cviv te such cond)! e 
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mance, 7, till of suitable age to support 
themselves, 
CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Te evacuation of France by the allied 
procecded with Cue rapidly, 


arn. Was 

The cuss were finaily reviewed by the 
eimperscr ci Rasea, the bir gof Prussia, 
the dusaal wWeollngton, &c, and are ac- 


ve e vid i@iic ed « ne strictest 


military poop vety and good c ndve ot, ur. 
~~ ms | 
Ine the peso: of se oecupaiuen. Shey 

a? ‘ ‘ eS. Fe . 
are HO N32 if HOM We Every Cirec- 
ton: audios alfthe augest monarchs, as- 

’ . Bice Lie, 1A. 

gern!) do either ; ersouaily Or by represen. 


. te. 
envered, if “pose 


vgarements than 
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loser ¢ 
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sihie, mia stil 
ever, of amv ard good fath, we trust 
(shail we sav we cecofidentiy hope !) it 


Sat 
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gs Lethe a similar 


Mav Do ve FY Wharty ycoat 

spectacia ia arain witnessed, Thus has 
the final act of che great European drama 
at length closed ; peace no longer assumes 
the unwelcr ie, but hitherto necessary, ap- 
pearance of an armed truce; every nation 


cfthis important quarter of the gtobe is 
lef: to iis own unfeitered energies for 
rerilatine iis policy both with respect to 
siself and its neiy ibours, May the lessons 
of adversity be long remembered in pros. 
r the liorrors of war give new 


= _o me 
He ly b4 aViay atte 
zesttoa the kind and social amenities cof 


cace! May especially that country which 
has alternal ely grained most aud lost mast 


wy the jaw of arms, learn at length to enjoy 
with moderation, and transmit, without 


stain or manacle, her newly acquired free- 


ium ! 





* While aliuding to this subject, we 
cannot but refer our readers to the Ad- 
dress to Congress, mentioned in our last, 
and inserted in our present Number, If 
the statements in that important document 
required farther confirmation, it might be 

abundance. The following, 
is a paragraph which appears 
edin the ncwspaners of last week, copied 
fram Jamaica journals :—"* Neariy 1009 
slases arrived at the Havanain one day, 
He 19h of June. The celebrated ship, 
eajied Fama Habanera, buiit in New York, 
’ iy the house of Measrs. Questa Manzanel 
i Brother, of that place, alone carried 
j—a carea worth 306,000 collars cash.” 
Thus isthe interim filled up curing which 
the teacde is | arcial. y tolerated | We hope 
speedily to redecm our pledge of en tering 
what has occurred relative 


produced in 
for instance, 
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A declaration of the great pow: 
sembled in Congress has just made vy. 
pearance, which reflects the bic hest os 
nits authors, and will be read wid) san. 
faction by every man who values 4 
icsts either of peace or piety. 


DECLARATION, 


“* Now that ihe paci ification of Burope . 
sceuoinplishec, Ly the ceselen of wit 
craw irs ihe toe ura thaops 
French territory ; and now that there is ay 
end of those measures of precaution which 
coplorable events bad rendered necessary, 
the Ministers and MMenipotentiaries of their 
Miajestics the *Emperor of Austria, the 
King of France, the King of Great Bris ain, 
the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of 
allthe Russias, bave received orders from 
their Sovereigus to make known to all the 
Courts of Eure pe the results of their nees. 
ing at Aix-la-Chapeile, and with that view 
to publish the following Declaration :— 

“ The Convention of the 9th of Octeber, 
which definvtively regulated the execution 
of the engagements agreed, toin the Treat y 
of Peace or November 20, 1815, is con. 
sidered by the Sovereigns concurred there. 


in, a8 the accomplishment of the work of 


Peace, and as the completion of the politi. 
al systcm destined to insure its solidity. 


‘* The intimate union established among 
the Monarchs, who are jini parties to this 
system, by their own principles, no less 
than bythe interests of tieir people, offers 
to Europe the most sacred pledge of its 
future tranquillity. 


“The object of this union is as simple 
as it is great and salutary, {t does not 
tend (o any new political combination—to 
any change io the relations sanctioned by 
existing treaties, Calm and consistent i 
its proceedings, it has no other object than 
the maintenance of peace, and the securily 
of those transactions on which the peace 
was founded and consolidated. 


“The Sovereigns, in forming this august 
union, have regarded, as i's fundamentsl 
basis, their invariable resolution never !0 
depart, either among themselves or in their 
relations with other States, from the 
strictest observation of the principles 
the right of nations ; principles which, 1 
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their application to a state of permarent 
pe >, ean ali ne ¢ Veo: tually guarantee the 
iderendence uf Teach 5 werpment, and t! ie 


stability of the general association. 
ie % the p 

6 ith ful to these principles, the Sove- 
reivos will maintain them one ally in those 
at which _ nny be personaily 


meclng 8 
ch sf: ail take Pp lace 


press wi, Ory tose WwW 

among ther aladaniite : whether it sisal be ; 
their object iO discuss In common iheirv 
own joteres:$, Or WHC ter thie Vv iti ake cot l- 


zance of questions in Which other govern. 
ments chal! aily claim their tmterfer-. 
ence. The same spint which will direct 
their councils, and regen in their Cipto- 
matic Cc mimunieations, ehall preside also at 

und the repose of the 
constantly their motive and 


forint 


these met —_ ; 
word shall be 
their end. 


tr ig with such sentiments that the 
S WePE RS have consummated toe work ty 
which uber were called. They wal sot 
cease to labour for its confirmation aca 


peri ction, They solemnly acknov leds 


5 
that cir duties towards God and the pec. 
rie whom they govern, make ut percinpiory 


on them to rive tothe world, a3 Far as in 
(hen power,an example of justice, of con. 


eid, of moceration ; happy i the power 


of consecrating, trom henceforth, all their 
el orts to the protection of the arts of 
peace, to the sacrease of the internal pros- 
perc oftheir states, and to the awaken. 
ing ofthose senumenis of religion and mo. 
rahity whese empire bas been but toomuch 


enfeebled b y the misfortune of the times 


HARDENBERG. 

BerRNSTORFF. 
CasTLEREAGH. NESSELRODE. 
We.uincron. Capo D'lsirria. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Nov. 15, 1818.” 


Signed) MeEtrTerNICH. 
KICHELIEDL. 


This document bears the signsture of 
M. Gentz, the secretary tothe Congress . 


Itis with regret that we perceive at the 


pres ent jun ture a conside rabiv dep) res sion 

In the i“re nel Funds; not much rreater, 

periians, ti cutd pat =, am a 
iad, (nan Woute vaturayy resuit, inde. 


— es . : ’ ous . 
pendentiv of strictly political considerations, 
from the transactions rejative to the late 
mans and the approaching stinn cf 


i x bul 
Sims due from that 


couniry to foreiga 
‘. > . = 
States. Paris, however, does not stand 
alone in th resnect - fo > a vii 
8 respect or the demand tcr 
ene 
Money 1s Stated to be very generai in the 


principal con mmmercial towns upon the con. 
Unent. The p gantic financial arrany 

lents of the different governments seem, 
or a Moment, to hy absorbed the sur- 
P lus funds of capitalists, Artificial means 
‘4v@ been resorted to for supporting pub- 











s— Domestic, 76% 
lic credit at Paris, and, apparer ily, not 
without momentary effect; bur the na. 
tional funds, probably, will not find theie 
due level (Ob the resuit 1s known of an ap- 
Pecaiton marue to neress Ly Nicgsrs. 
Baring, Hone ’ &c , under the sanction of 
the Breach government, tor protons ne the 
pene. er paying the sims due ivom France 
ty other powers. Lastead of mene wenths, 
seventeen, i IS sani, Are reg 
cons! bcseihats of whi fie Oo: luls mi | itis of. 
fered to pay each instauoent at the place 
where it falle dee, instead of payis t 


1, ¢ ston erramhertrit-m@ efa , , 
tiie agents q t (11 pe a CULTS e sts CS al , Tis, 
° “1 eae s . 
which will save « rission and at 
. a : ; 
Chatyes, and afford security agvainst lous 
rom variatiana an the exchanees, ‘Shere 
iy Little doubt that Cor feos Wali accede to 
t -* ? * *@i . r . : vr) s j > 
NS THe SLC ai GHicasuie iOt ti o iCe ul wel.- 
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clack, 


witha it r Ain, and eu: rounded by 


se ernie of her children, amorg gyn a were 
the Prince he gent, the Dr. eof ¥ , &e 

An event so senueal and 30 lor; oe an icte 
pated, could not exciie surprise; and, if 


the sympathy evidenced ov the nation has 
not been equaliy overwheiming with that 
which accompinied another T “y9! loss, at 


the corresponcing period of Ins. year, it 
Is OWING lo Causes Wholly Cistine! from 
wantof attachment to the Inte muse ree 


spected queen, The one event was tag 
vote ead the other was sudden and wu iex- 
pected: the one was inthe ordimary course 
noha < o-hei premature, aod acer me 
panied by circums:ances the most affect- 
ing: the one wasthe falling ofthe meiured 
fruit, the other the blasting of the vernal 
bi noms the one was a single stroke, the 
ither involved a double deaih, and eclipsed 
for ever prospects which the nation had 
contemplaied with the most anxious in- 
terest. It — net be expected that a 
second event, howe ve er solemn, should 
again, aml especially at soshort a distance 
of time, have awakened an equal ebullition 
of public feeling. We are convinced, how- 
ever, that the late queen has died unfeign- 
edly lamented by the best wisest of 
Lis Mujesty’s subjects, end has memo- 
ais of ber virtoes during ihe lon sown 
in Which she bas resided in this king do 
(nearly sixty vears,) which wil! not & 
forgotten. tee jedgment and principles 
inthe regulation of her court have ofie: 
and justly been comme Decorum 
and correctness have been among its a 
ing characteristics ; and, when we con 
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not upreasona'e to 
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gecd conduct and virtuous inflead.ity 61 


be mM Hnolticea to tlhe 


the laie queen. 


We turn agsive from the r ! - tn 
ancther, winch, theugh omy U bint 
. ee a? Be take t et : = 
YHIE fhddy. sua, aS E€3Citc RO ordaghary 
surmise, end attracted no Comaufrcn svm- 


puthy. We scarcer xDr ess 
sanvesying to cus readers the 
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evidence produced b. fore ihe coroners ju. 
‘ coroner's verdict would by 
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bisa. t? > er at ® / ttted a] Cent. , te MHpPorary 


. beloved Wilds nid by the fu. 
winch he lad sustained 
during ber por He Eie@es li was fio? alway's 
Fiat in weree Wiis Siw Samuel Rom. 
yin bis view of politics ; but of bis cor- 
cial nicl cdisspterestcd sitachment to the 
cause of bumaniy, evidenced especially in 
Slave Trede question, 


bis conduct oo the 
the Education ci the Poor, the abolition of 


vecasioned chicdy by grief fer 
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Anaters to Corresfionden's. 


nd.catfe offen. 


cantz! punisiments for sec 
C3, and otier « spartan Gucstioos, Chere 
couid be po more duuct than Of has wient 
nave 2 luients, iis eloquence, his politic 

Wtegrity, and his Extensive research 

Mc Or°rmMaktion. We gla ity pay tins at 
peclio aman, whose los3 wit be se. 
Voreds felt both in ‘and Out Of parliament, 
ly at the Chancery-bar, where sacl 
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NV it: aah and re gret were UliVE’s fi 
ctube communication of this painful inte 
ene, thet not a Counsellur was to be 
seen in his place, while the Lord Coancel. 
lor himself, unable to restrain its (ears, 
was obliged to dismiss the cuurtand retire 
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Great Britain ts already setting the hay 
Gavie example of a very considerable re. 
duction of her army, in addtion to the re. 
Cuctions of the last and preceding year, 
The leading items of the intended reduc. 
tion are three whole regiments, with thé 
staff corps of cavalry; thirteen battalions 
of infantry, with several independent com. 
panies ; ten mea per troop in the cavalry 
on home-service ; as many in each com. 
pany cf foot-guards; fifteen privates per 
company in all the infantry regiments of 
the line, those in Indta only excepted, with 
other minor iwems, amounting io the whole 
to above 36,000 men. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.C.;j.MW.;: 


ex 3 Merratus ; A Correspondent from Dublin ; 
'TABRIGIENSIS; A.O.; EpeNENSIS; 


received, and ave under consideration. 
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3. H. (ou Savings Paks ;) H.K.; Evsurus ; 


We ere sorry 5 
be abertious. 


We fatty secce with Pacrrrcosg, that on th e arena ofthe Bible Society, the language 
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We hank A Surrey CrencymMan for 
we acsnowledge wiih suicere regic 





fis not ineur power to accommo 


iivuld be neutral as respec 


his letter. 


& Curate; Histroricus; Eprscopattan; A ConsTant Reap- 


J. H. (On the Theatre ;) H.S.8,; 
G. F. G.; GW. 


Scrpro AMILIANUS ; will appear. 


late J. F. G. with a copy of the wors 


§ paints of church discipline. 


The justice of many of his remarks 
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